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One Shilling 


Europe’s Markets 


T# eight Ministers who form the Consultative Group of the Organi- 
sation for European Economic Co-operation have just finished a 
series of discussions in Paris upon the problem of increasing the volume 
of European trade and removing the obstacles to its movement. The 
earlier problem—that of restoring European production—has been largely 
solved. This fact is brought out clearly in the comprehensive report 
recently published by the Economic Commission for Europe, which 
establishes the fact that in 1948 European production (Germany ex- 
cepted) surpassed the 1938 level by 13 per cent; productivity rose in the 
one year by 9 per cent, and the volume of exports by 30 per cent. The 
Ministers could, therefore, feel that the first aim of the Marshall Plan 
—the restoration of European production—had been achieved. The 
problem of Europe’s markets and foreign trade is not, however, follow- 
ing the same smooth passage to solution and the Ministers concentrated 
their discussions upon the mechanics of increasing trade within Europe. 
Various methods were examined—they are discussed in greater detail 
in an article on page 1099—and agreement was reached on proposals for 
liberalising the methods and increasing the flow of trade. But it is 
impossible to avoid the feeling that so long as discussion is concerned 
only with the mechanisms of trade and not with its actual content, the 
real problems facing Europe in its search for markets will go unsolved. 
The first and most important of these is, of course, the old problem 
of the dollar gap. In 1948, the Marshall countries went some way 
towards balancing their accounts with the United States. Nearly $1,000 
million were cut out of imports from the United States and Canada, but 
imports to North America only increased by $150 million and remained 
well below the prewar figure. The uncovered balance with the United 
States remained as high as $2,300 million, and it is doubtful whether 
it can be reduced much further before 1952. The industrialised com- 
munities of western Europe will remain dependent upon large imports 
of foodstuffs and raw materials and North America is likely to remain 
the chief source of both. Since the war the United States and Canada 
have come to account for 46 per cent of the world’s exports of foodstuffs, 
and however quick and successful the attempts made to expand alterna- 
tive sources of supply in Europe’s colonial areas, the exports available 
by 1952 may not account for more than 2 per cent of Europe’s imports. 
The signs of recession in the American economy will, no doubt, modify 
the present outlook. This year American food prices have fallen sharply 
from the vastly inflated level of late 1948, nad this fall must affect 
Europe’s adverse terms of trade, which added $1,000 million to Europe's 
bill in 1948. But the consequences of an American recession remain 
equivocal. Spectacular falls in the prices of primary products in the 
United States are likely to be checked by Government support pro- 
grammes. At the same time, European exporters will find the 


American domestic market harder to invade, while American com- — 


petition with European exports in “third markets” such as Latin 
America may become formidable. It is certainly likely to be enough to 
prevent the capture by European manufacturers of half the United 
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States’ present Latin American markets—a feat forecast in the 
Marshall countries’ long-term plans. While it may be difficult 
to forecast the exact size of Europe’s dollar deficit at the end 
of Marshall aid, nothing has happened in 1948 to alter the 
conviction that it will still be serious. 

The progress of trade in the last year has shown that although 
the shortage of dollars is likely to be western Europe's greatest 
problem, developments in intra-European trade are throwing 
up other difficulties, smaller in scale but almost as intractable. 
All attempts to move towards multilateral trade and convertible 
currencies even within Europe have been stulnfied by the emer- 
gence of all-round creditors and all-round debtors. Belgium 
and Switzerland remain creditors to virtually all the Marshall 
countries. France has been as universally in deficit. Any attempt 
at “automatic transferability” such as was proposed at Paris 
would have the effect of finally turning all Belgium’s credits with 
other countries into one large debt in French francs, owed by 
France to Belgium. 

Another variant of the fixed debtor-creditor relationship is 
provided by the Bizone. As a result of the monetary reform, 
production and exports began to rise rapidly in 1948, and the 
Germans soon acquired a large export surplus with western 
Europe. But they continued to rely overwhelmingly upon the 
United States for their imports. At the same time, little effort 
was made to expand imports from western Europe. This 
policy has been liberalised in recent months, but the posi- 
tion of the Bizone in European trade is further complicated 
by the phenomenal shrinkage in trade between eastern and 
western Europe. Germany is of all European countries the one 
most affected by the loss of eastern markets. Its long-term 
plan requires a complete restoration of the pre-war position, 
but this would entail an eight-fold increase in a volume of trade 
which at present does not exceed $60 million each way. 

Yet unless such expansion can be secured, the loss of eastern 
Europe as a market will only aggravate the increasing lack of 
natural balance in western European trade. This disequilibrium 
takes two forms, The first is the highly competitive structure of 
western European production and trade. All the western Euro- 
pean countries need much the same imports of food and raw 
materials. All export much the same type of manufactures. 
If German industry is cut away from its old eastern markets, 
this competitiveness will be greatly increased. As it is, British 
exports overseas have only increased by the percentage of 
Germany’s loss. 

The second aspect of the lack of balance has only become 
apparent with the publication of the Marshall countries’ long- 
term plans. It is clear from these plans that western European 
planning is based—unconsciously, perhaps, but decisively—on 
the ideal of national autarky. In each plan, emphasis is placed 
on the same phases of heavy industrial development. Each plan 
does away with some aspect of European industrial specialisa- 
tion. For instance, Benelux and Switzerland are expanding 
textile production, Sweden is introducing watch-making, and 
in dyestuffs, steel, machine tools and cotton goods the countries 
which manufactured the least of these products before the war 
are now planning the biggest increases. Another aspect of the 
same policy is the tendency to expand industries which produce 
substitutes for imports, but since these “ replaceable ” imports 
are mainly European in origin, the process must lead to a 
decline in intra-European trade. 

The truth is that western Europe is involved in the worst 
form of planning. Liberalism at least allows the nations to 
benefit by an international division of labour. Genuine inter- 
national planning would allot to each nation the tasks most suit- 
able to it. But purely national planning inevitably aims at 
autarky because autarky can be controlled and free multilateral 
trade cannot. Under its present plans. Europe will emerge from 
the Marshall era less economically unified than it went in. 

What can be done about these multifarious obstacles to ex- 
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panding trade? It cannot be repeated too often that the 
problem of the dollar gap is now essentially an American 
problem. One of the great values of the ECE survey of 1948 
is that it states this fact in a plain, unvarnished way. The Eyro- 
pean deficit is simply the obverse of the American surplus and 
of the three ways of meeting the gap—by expanding European 
exports, by curtailing imports from America or by continuing 
to borrow—the European nations can within their own powers 
choose one course only, the one they have already chosen, the 
most unprogressive and restrictive course, that of cutting im- 
ports. An expansive solution, one which would increase the 
world’s wealth and make possible the expansion of free multi- 
lateral trade, can be made effective only by the United States. 
If it expands its purchases or lends consistently, the major dis- 
equilibrium in world trade will vanish. Otherwise, it will not. 

But if the major problem is beyond their grasp, the Marshall 
couatries can make a vigorous attack upon the obstacles which 
prevent a limited equilibrium in the non-dollar world. A joint 
programme of action to remove the underlying hindrances to 
trade would do far more for Europe than plans for making 
currencies convertible or transferable which seek to leap over 
the obstacles by purely monetary devices. Such a programme 
would aim in the first place at the development of markets com- 
plementary to the industrial Marshall group. The develop- 
ment of French agriculture and further investment in the over- 
seas dependencies would be a part of the programme, but the 
speediest method would probably still lie in taking up—with 
real purpose—the problem of trade with eastern Europe. At 
present the plans of the eastern European countries point away 
from the expansion of agriculure, but their need for industrial 
equipment from the west is such that they might be persuaded 
to produce food surpluses for guaranteed markets. 

A second point in the programme could pursue the exten- 
sion of convertibility by concentrating on a factor in European 
trade that has tended towards genuine multilateral trading 
in the last year. The fact that Britain has had an export 
surplus with western Europe and an import surplus with 
eastern Europe has made possible an extension of mult- 
lateralism on the basis of sterling. The process has also been 
encouraged by the inclusion of Czechoslovakia, the Dutch and 
Spanish monetary areas, Finland, Italy, Norway, Poland, Sweden 
and Russia in the system of transferable sterling accounts. Thus 
over part of the world, sterling has become to a limited extent 
an international currency. 

This hopeful development should encourage the British to 
consider some extensions in the practice of transferability— 
for instance, the transferability of drawing rights under 
Marshall aid. 

A final and most important point would lie in reversing the 
present disastrous trend of European planning. A return to 
complete liberalism is out of the question, since no European 
economy is ready to leave itself completely at the mercy of 
external and automatic forces. But it might be possible to re- 
verse the trend of autarkic nationalism by moving in two direc- 
tions simultaneously. In certain key industries where over- 
expansion is already certain, in steel, textiles, oil refining and 
artificial fertilisers, and possibly in certain other sectors such 
as mining, electricity and transport, OEEC should press on 
with the task of producing genuine co-ordination of capital 
investment. In other fields of production the way back towards 
competitive flexibility may be found, as the British Govern- 
ment has proposed, not through fancy monetary schemes which 
do not correspond to reality, but by the simpler and more 
obvious device of enlarging import quotas and liberalising the 
grant of import licences. Unless some such change of met! 
is adopted, western Europe will continue to hammer itself into 
its own autarkic strait-jacket and by 1950 it may find that it has 
deprived itself of all power of movement, even of the power 
to breathe. 
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one of the most important events in the political calendar. 
| Ip theory, it is a democratic assemblage of the delegates from 
} te trade unions and the constituencies at which policy is 
+ hammered out by a friendly interchange of ideas and criticism 
peween the delegates and the National Executive. But since 
the Labour Party formed a Government, the concentration of 
tnowledge and experience in the Executive, coupled with the 
fact that party policy is now Government policy and cannot 
asily be upset has greatly increased the power of the leaders. 
thas made it easier for Mr Morrison to demand and receive a 
splay of confidence and unity. 
This week the Executive has dominated the conference. (The 
ikill of the party organisers manages, by placing the dais well 
} above the floor, to convert a collection of burly trade unionists, 
skinny intellectuals and winsome ladies into the impressive 
} semblance of a Court of Appeal). It is true that there are 
zrtain stresses within the Executive itself—Mr Morrison and 
Mr Bevan seemed to be nudging each other for the leadership 
} wer the hearts and heads of the delegates—but these are trivial 
compared with the obvious necessity of producing the highest 
posible measure of unanimity. And in this the leadership has 
been successful. The expulsion of Mr Solley and Mr Zilliacus 
was accepted ; the motion of the National Union of Railway- 
men on workers’ control was withdrawn ; and the motion to 
reverse the policy of wage stabilisation and to penalise profits 
broke upon the rock-like defence of Sir Stafford Cripps. The 
Executive’s draft election programme, Labour Believes in 
Bntam, has come in for much criticism from those who do not 
feel it to be radical enough, but there has been no irresistible 
demand for any important amendment to it. All in all, the 
Government’s line has been accepted by the delegates with a 
compliance amounting at times almost to indifference. 


pias lilac ined 


Yet, despite the ease with which the Executive was able to 
guide the conference, despite the sunny complacency of the 
Prime Minister’s speech and despite the imperturbability of Sir 
Suford Cripps (back in his best Jekyll form), there was a 
sense of anxiety which was not dispelled by the speeches of 
Ministers or the brisk air of Blackpool. There is a certain 
malaise within the party itself, there is a feeling of genuine 


+ tarm about Labour’s political position, and there is an aware- 


| %ss that something is amiss with the economic progress of the 


| country, 


The stress within the party is not acute at the moment, but 
it contains the seeds of trouble in the long run. The leaders 
of the unions, and in particular of the big general unions, 
have dedicated their support to the right wing of the Labour 
Party—to the Cripps-Morrison-Attlee line of moderate 
tformist socialism. The element in the Labour Party which 
does not represent organised labour, typified at Blackpool by 
the delegates from the constituencies and representing in fact 
the housewife, the small trader and the middle~<lass Socialist, 
s moving towards a more radical kind of socialism. In many 
ways the trade union leaders are natural Conservatives, and in 
the same way and for the same reasons as the captains of 
dustry. They wish to obtain certain concessions from the 
Government and, having done so, to make sure that they are 
Wot jeopardised by any rash action. The advantages which the 
unions seek to obtain are almost entirely material—to be ex- 
Pressed in terms of wages and social security ocnefits. The 





The Cares of Office 


: (From Our Special Correspondent at Blackpool) 
| HE annual conference of the Labour Party is, in theory, 


longing of the constituency delegates is for something less 
definable, for the abolition of privilege, the advancement of 
social democracy, the creation of better international under- 
standing, and an easing of conscience on colonial problems. 

It would be mistaken to place too much emphasis on this 
divergence. The average trade union representative has 
acquired his position by a capacity for concentration on imme- 
diate wrongs, while the constituency delegates are obviously 
the most zealous Socialists in their area. But the division was 
clearly exposed at the conference on two occasions. First, 
during Monday’s debate on the expulsion of Mr Zilliacus and 
Mr Solley, most of the votes of the constituency parties were 
for giving them a hearing. Their expulsion was approved by 
an overwhelming vote which must have mustered almost all the 
trade unions’ strength behind it. The spectacle of Mr Deakin 
and Mr Sam Watson hounding them out with the rough authori- 
tarian manner usually associated with American trade union 
practice was enough to make the more sensitive Socialists writhe. 
Secondly, the election to the political section of this year’s 
Executive showed how greatly adventurousness is prized above 
achievement by those Socialists who are not trade unionists. 
Mr Aneurin Bevan headed the poll, and Mr Michael Foot, who 
has a certain reputation as a rancorous pamphleteer, was placed 
above Mr Herbert Morrison, upon whose shoulders much of 
the reputation of the Labour Party rests. The vacant place on 
the Executive was filled by Mr Tom Driberg, another of the 
younger radicals. 

Involved in the question of the clash between Labour, as 
represented by the unions, and socialism, as represented by 
the constituency delegates, is the clash between the idea of 
socialism as a way of life, and of Labour as a political party. 
Implicit in most of the debates on workers’ control or on the 
election programme was the dichotomy between the old ideals 
of Keir Hardie, or William Morris—cloth cap socialism—and 
the hard realities of grasping power and maintaining a Govern- 
ment in a time of national emergency. It is as bitter for many 
Socialists to recognise that Labour is in process of becoming just 
another political party, as it is for Mr Churchill to recognise 
that the old British Empire has passed away. The curious change 
that events have wrought is to make the older men—mostly 
trade unionists—in favour of a policy that will fit the times, 
and to make most of the younger people nostalgic for the earlier 
days of the Labour movement. 


* 


The anxiety about the political future has two causes. In 
the first place, the local elections have shaken the rank and file 
of the Labour Party to an extent that no study of the figures 
could possibly justify. What has set the Labour Party worrying 
is not so much the size of the Conservative vote as the evidence 
that there is a very strong Conservative machine now in being 
—including a large number of voluntary workers. 

But the political anxiety of the Labour Party is equaily 
due to the feeling, created by the railway strikes, that Labour 
may be losing the confidence of labour. It is a fresh manifes- 
tation of the constant dilemma of the party. The things that 
it must do to maintain enthusiasm in its own ranks are often 
the very opposite of what must be done to hold the middle-class 
vote. But it was not the reaction of the middie class that was 
worrying the delegates at Blackpool. The leadership of the 
Labour Party has realised that certain sections of the working 
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class, made cynical by the obvious practical defects of national- 
isation, angered by the current Budget, and fearful of the possi- 
bility of unemployment, might withhold their votes from the 
Labour Party. This was the point of Mr Bevan’s speech last 
Monday, a point which was taken up in the speeches of Mr 
Morrison, the Prime Minister and Sir Stafford Cripps. These 
warnings were set in the context of a putative blood-bath if 
Toryism and Communism were left to fight it out without the 
intermediary of democratic Socialism. But these attempts to 
make the flesh creep should not be taken very seriously— 
certainly not as seriously as Mr Churchill has affected to take 
them. They spring quite as much from the fear that unem- 
ployed workers would—by inaction or desertion—let the 
Tories in as that they would strengthen the Communists. 


* 


The third cause of anxiety, evident at Blackpool, came nearer 
to the heart of the national problem. The leaders of the Labour 
Party know—as members of the Government they must think 
of little else—how ill-equipped Great Britain is to cope with 
the particular kind of economic recession which would result 
from a decline in overseas markets. At Blackpool the fear of 
unemployment was manifest among the trade unionists, and the 
difficulties of meeting the cost of living were uppermost in the 
minds of delegates. Yet, although the conference rejected 
by an overwhelming majority a plea for higher monetary wages, 
it showed how inflexible is the thinking of the Labour Party on 
economic questions. The speech of Sir Stafford Cripps which 
defeated the resolution was designed to explain, not the policy 
of 1949, but the policy of 1948. The Chancellor made quite 
clear the gravity of the new economic situation that is just 
coming over the horizon, but he gave no indication that he 
knew how to deal with it. The speech he made this week 
might have been made at any time within the past eighteen 
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months. It was, in fact, “the mixture as before "—wages 
and profits must be limited, productivity must be increased 
and “ somehow or other—if we are even to maintain our present 
standards—we must balance our dollar trade within the next 
three years.” It is becoming increasingly clear that the next 
fence in British economic policy, the move towards a lowering 
of production costs, with its obvious corollary of a revival of 
competition between the efficient and the inefficient firms and 
between the industrious and the idle labourer, is one that Sir 
Stafford will find exceedingly hard to take. 


The Labour Party is vaguely aware that the present economic 
policy—which he summarised as an attempt to get higher 
productivity with no reduction of wages or increase in hours— 
may no longer be enough to master the facts of the situation, 
There is an uneasy feeling that the attempt to restore the British 
economy without demanding any sacrifices from the working 
class—indeed, while permitting them to keep all their great 
gains, in cash and in kind, of the last decade—may prove too 
much for the party. Although those speakers who asked the 
conference to concentrate on the possibilities of a decline in 
exports and a growth in unemployment received a very tepid 
welcome, nevertheless it is becoming apparent even to the trade 
unionists that the economic structure of Great Britain is too 
rigid to withstand anything but prosperity. But this is balanced 
by the feeling that it is too late to alter what has been done, and 
that any attempt to shift the Labour Party’s ground would play 
into the hands of its opponents. 


No better microcosm of the problem could be found than 
the locale of the conference. Blackpool displays in honest 
vulgarity the wealth of a manufacturing class made prosperous 
by the policy of production at any cost. Equally the panoply 
of amusements which it lays out for the milling crowds of 
workers is a sharp reminder to the Labour Party of the almost 
plutocratic standards enjoyed by the citizens of a poor country. 


The Supply of Brains 


HE defect of English secondary and higher education in 

the past has been that it was reserved for too few. Its glory 
has been the quality of the intellectual training that it conferred 
on those few, perhaps better balanced between the theoretical 
and the practical, between scholarship and human judgment, 
than any other national system of education could provide. The 
danger of the educational revolution through which the country 
is Now passing is lest, in correcting the defect, the glory should 
depart. 

There are three principal reasons why the present rapid quan- 
titative expansion in secondary and post-secondary education 
should be exerting pressure on the quality of that education. 
The first is a change that is taking place in the type of children 
now receiving an advanced education over the age of 16, and 
a consequent change in the background of those reaching the 
universities. The second is that the difficulty of finding suffi- 
ciently good and sufficiently numerous teachers to teach them 
is greater. The third is that the effects on secondary education 
of the Education Act of 1944 have only just started to be worked 
out. None of these changes has yet become assimilated in the 
educational system of the country. 


In the first place, the war has sharply accelerated a process 
which was already gradually taking place before the war. The 
number of children receiving a grammar-school education has 
been rising, and the proportion coming from poorer, and—to 
use an invidious word—less cultured, homes has risen with it. A 
recent survey among the students at Reading University revealed 
that there was an average of only ten books in the houses in 
which the students were living. To counter these deficiencies 





in the home background, the schools are having to undertake 
the general cultural side of education which was hitherto done 
at home. Much of this is extremely well done, but it inevitably 
increases the strain on the time-table. 


The second difficulty is that of the teachers. First-class teachers 
are rare at any time. When a large proportion of sixth- 
form pupils ambled comfortably into the universities with their 
hands in the parents’ pockets the attention of the particularly 
gifted teachers could be concentrated on a much smaller number 
of scholarship winners. With the emptying of parental pockets 
and the far higher number of competitors for scholarships to 
the universities the strain on the teachers has been greatly 
increased. For every gifted teacher who can spice his formal 
physics course with quotations from Lucretius and the philoso- 
phers and with examples drawn from economic history, there 
are ten who cannot lift their own or their pupils’ eyes from the 
narrow demands of the specialist papers. At present this diffi- 
culty is in danger of getting worse as more and more of the 
narrow type of specialist circulates from school to university 
and back again into the schools as teachers. 


Thirdly, and perhaps most important of all, are the effects of 
the Act of 1944 and the spirit in which it is now being imple- 
mented in the schools. It is only just being realised how pro- 
found a change in secondary education the Act involved. 
Instead of secondary education being limited to the few who 
could afford to pay for it, it is now open to all after the age of 11. 
That the purposes and methods of a secondary grammar-school 
education up to 16 or 18 are very different from those of 
secondary modern school up to the age of 15 is constantly for- 
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jn the battle for equality. So fierce is the demand for 
parity of esteem” from those who have hitherto felt them- 
elves the under-privileged that the whole set of values implicit 
advanced education after the age of 16 is in danger of being 
eaisoned. Quality is being sacrificed to equality. 
* 


This general argument is becoming increasingly familiar to 
ge public—or at least to that part of it that can be persuaded 
» take an interest in educational matters. Within it, however, 
dere is another more specific controversy that rages with equal 
aensity. This is the argument over “ specialisation” versus 
‘general education.” Has the traditional pattern of education 
a England, which permits the bright boy to spend the greater 
uit of his time from the age of 15 or 16, and virtually the whole 
fhis time at the university, on one comparatively narrow range 
{ uubjects, been ill-conceived ? Has it resulted in a low level 
general education, which can only be remedied by insisting 
more time being spent on “ non-related ” subjects—that is, 
wn subjects that are not related to the field of specialisation, 

* | wh as English for scientists or mathematics for historians ? 
{Many of the pressures towards a more general system of 

geondary education, which have been distinguished above, push 
athis direction. But there is also a purely educational argu- 
| nent, irrespective of social and political considerations, which 
wuld have arisen even if there had been no Act of 1944 and no 
elucational revolution. The Minister’s edict against the admis- 
ion of candidates to the general school examination below the 
we of 16, taken together with the universities’ stubborn 
asistence that, if it is to carry exemption from their entrance 
requirements, the examination must cover a wide range of 
ubjects, is the most powerful force tending to postpone, in the 
ase of the brighter boys, the beginning of specialisation. But 
wt all educators regret this ; some rejoice in it. Two clear 
wutements* of the opposite point of view, in defence of specialisa- 
won, have recently come from the authoritative pen of Dr Eric 
james, High Master of the Manchester Grammar School, a 
chool which has long had the very highest intellectual reputa- 
ton without incurring the criticisms on social grounds that are 
ten levelled against the public schools of the Midlands and 
the South. Dr James’s counter-attack on the critics of 
pecialisation is both spirited and convincing. 

One of the chief difficulties with this, as with other educational 
wntroversies, is that different people often mean wholly different 
things by the same abstract nouns. This is true even of the 
word “education ” itself. Widely different answers would be 
| gven by different people even to the basic question of what 

the purpose of education is—of the education (for the purposes 
i of this particular controversy) of boys and girls of above-average 

melligence after the age of 15 or 16. Some would say that 
the purpose of education is to acquire knowledge and to gain 
lamiliarity with essential techniques—or, if they would not say 
in so many words, the policies they advocate clearly imply it. 

Such are the people who argue that every intelligent citizen 

“ought to know” something about this, that or the other 

wbject. It is perfectly true that a certain basic stock of know- 

lodge is necessary for the educated man—as a minimum, reading, 
witing and arithmetic and their elementary extensions. But 
this is the task of primary education, and it is surely the main 
wk of secondary education to train the mind to think, to create 
aellectual judgment, to encourage mental self-reliance, not 
imply to stuff the cranium with “ knowledge.” The subjects 
if the curriculum, in fact, are not ends in themselves, but 
struments of mental training. To the extent that that is true, 

‘ subject of study should be judged, not by whether the 

_Mowledge” it conveys is “useful,” or “ valuable” or 

we but by whether it is a good way of training the 


a Universities Quarterly, May, 1949, and “ An Essay in the Content 
Education.” Harrap. 5s. 
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_ There is a second confusion over the meaning of “ specialisa- 
tion.” If it means that a boy who is destined to be a doctor 
should concentrate on biology from the age of 15, then it is’ 
clearly wrong—even more so in the case of some of the 
narrower vocational specialisations. There is no admiration in’ 
any quarter for “those stunted little men and women whose 
eyes only rise from their text-books to look at their examinations 
and the safe jobs they will provide.” Indeed, it might be said 
that any specialisation whose main recommendation is that it is 
“useful” is almost certainly bad. But if the question is asked 
whether the purpose of training the mind is best served by 
insisting on a smattering of a wide range of subjects or by 
giving a boy the opportunity of making an intensive study of 
one of the recognised intellectual disciplines, then the answer 
must be in favour of specialisation as so defined. As Dr 
James says: 

The nineteenth-century classical curriculum was absurdly 
narrow and over-specialised by our standards, yet it would be 
foolish to deny that it produced a succession of men of the 
widest culture. It was able to do so because it supplied two 
of the essential elements of an advanced education, depth in a 
limited field and leisure in an educative environment. . 
Those who attack specialisation in the schools are far too ready 
to overlook the educative value of depth in a study. 

The old classical education was wrong in thinking that ancient 
languages and literature form the only sound intellectual 
discipline—there are others—but it was right in thinking that 
the finest training for the mind that a school can offer a boy is 
to sink himself deep in such a study. 

A boy will trespass into first-year university work, not because 
he is driven to do so in order to win a scholarship, but because 
he enjoys pushing on to prospects that he finds challenging and 
exciting. Great harm will be done to education, in its broadest 
sense, if our approach . . . is to find out what a boy likes doing 
and make sure that he does not do very much of it. 

Insistence on “non-related subjects” is, at the best, a 
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Dean Swift suggested to Queen Anne that the 
farthings minted during her reign should portray 
the great events of her time. Seven sets were 
struck, the rarest depicting the Queen as 
Britannia seated beneath an arch, as shown above. 


One important event of Queen Anne’s reign not 
recorded in her coinage, was the establishment 
of the Sun Fire Office in 1710. 


At that time, buildings insured by the Company 
displayed the ‘Sun’ sign. Though this practice 
is now obsolete, the ‘ Sun” emblem is to-day 
universally recognised as the symbol of Service 
and Security to be sought wherever insurance 
is arranged. 


The Centuries-old Sign of Public Service 


Head Office : 63, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
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digression from the main purpose of education ; at the worst, 
it can be pure wasted time, since it leaves no trace on the boy’s 
mind of the “ non-related subject” itself. For example, it is 
right to ask how much validity there is in the assumption, still 
made by Oxford and Cambridge, that “ the general background 
for all students must include that knowledge of Latin which can 
be crammed into unwilling scientists in about six weeks.” Not 
only is no contribution to “ general education” made by a 
requirement of so and so many hours of mathematics for 
classics or of English for engineers ; in the great majority of cases 
no contribution is made even to the pupil’s knowledge of mathe- 
matics or English. 

The conclusion of the matter is not, of course, that no attempt 
should be made to broaden the range of the gifted boy’s interests, 
but rather that the wider subjects must be brought within the 
range of his interests, not imposed on him as something alien 
and time-wasting. In other words, what is needed is not “ un- 
related subjects ” but to find ways of relating wider subjects to 
the specialist studies themselves. 

There is no doubt that, if it is followed in the right way, the 
study of science, for example, can be made to encourage that 
vigour and clarity of thought that we usually associate with 
linguistic studies, and even to satisfy that need for creation which 
is often assumed to be the monopoly of the arts. 
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This, of course, is not easy ; it requires great skill and wisdom . 
in the teachers ; and it therefore follows that it cannot be t f 
immediately at the disposal of every boy and girl who finds his _ 
or her way into the expanded secondary schools. But it would _ 
be criminal folly to impose on the best schools the methods that . 


have to be improvised for the rest. 
* 


This is an educational controversy. But it is—or should be— ~ 
also a vital issue of public policy, not only because actions of _ 
the Minister of Education are re-shaping the educational system — 


of the country, but also because what is at stake is the most fun- 
damental, but least tangible, of the resources of the community 
° ° °° ’ 
its supply of brains. In any definition of educational aims jt 


is necessary to distinguish between what is good and attainable 


for the many and what is essential for the really able, not only 
for their own sake, but for the sake of the society of which they 


should be the natural leaders. At the present time, under the _ 


banner of equality, mediocrity is being exalted and ability, even 


when it comes from a poor home, is in danger of being held 


back. Nothing could be more certainly ruinous to Britain’s 
greatness. Nothing could be more calculated to undermine 
the standards of living of the rank and file for whom “ equality 
of esteem ” is claimed. 


Terrorist to Statesman 


“C’OSELO” is in the Georgian language the equivalent of 

“Little Joe.” It was the pen name under which a 
boy of fifteen, a shoemaker’s son, whose real name was Joseph 
Djugashvili and who was a pupil in the Theological Seminary 
of Tiflis, published a poem in the Georgian periodical Iberya 
in the year 1895. Just short of fifty years later the same Soselo, 
but now the bearer of a more famous name, stood on top of 
the Lenin Mausoleum in Moscow, while regiment after regiment 
of the victorious army of the Soviet Union marched in triumphal 
parade carrying the captured banners and standards of Hitler’s 
Wehrmacht ; as they passed, they threw the splendid trophies 
at his feet. 

A man whose career has been such as this cannot fail to 
invite the attention of biography. Nor has the life of Joseph 
Djugashvili, alias Soselo, alias Koba, alias Stalin, merely the 
interest which belongs to a great historical figure. This man 
continues at the age of sixty-nine to rule over an empire which 
is one of the two poles of contemporary world politics ; and it 
is with him, as long as he lives, that every one concerned with 
Soviet policy, whether as statesman, official, publicist or student, 
has to reckon as the ultimate maker of that policy. It is of the 
highest importance, therefore, to gain an understanding of the 
man himself as revealed in his career—of his character, his 
convictions, his emotions and his habits of mind. For this reason 
the publication of a full-length biography of Stalin by a serious 
and well-informed writer is an event of political, as well as 
literary, significance. Mr. I. Deutscher, whose book* is now avail- 
able to the public, has unusual qualifications for his task. Born 
in Russian Poland and familiar with the Russian language, a 
Marxist in his basic view of the world but firmly attached to 
western standards of historical scholarship, Mr Deutscher has 
written a book which combines a thorough study of the Russian 
source material both for and against Stalin, an acute compre- 
hension of the issues involved in the many theoretical contro- 
versies through which the Russian revolution has pursued its 
strange course, and a balanced judgment rare in the contem- 
plation of so disturbing a theme. If Mr Deutscher had been a 
party-line Communist, he could have done nothing but produce 
nies cony uA Pouca Biography.” By I. Deutscher. Oxford 


a new edition of the official hagiography; if he had been more 
closely involved oppositionally in the politics of which he writes, 


he would, no doubt, merely have added to the tirades of Suvarin — 
and Trotsky ; if he had never been an acolyte in the Marxist © 


church, he might have had no better understanding of the urges 


and stresses of Stalin’s life than had President Roosevelt or Mr 


Churchill. As it is, Mr Deutscher has so successfully avoided 
the various pitfalls of ignorance and bias in the treatment of his 
subject that it may confidently be predicted that his book will 
endure among the standard works used by the future historian 
for the study of an age which, whatever its discomforts for those 
who live in it, has certainly not been lacking in high dramatic 
excitement. 

As Mr Deutscher insists, Stalin “ belongs to the breed of the 
great revolutionary despots, to which Cromwell, Robespierre 
and Napoleon belonged.” The precedents of the French Revolu- 
tion, always in the foreground of the historical consciousness 
of Marxists, comes naturally to Mr Deutscher and he uses them 
with discernment. “ Like Robespierre,” he writes, “ he (Stalin) 
has bled white his own party ; and like Napoleon he has built 
his half-conservative and half-revolutionary empire and carried 
revolution beyond the frontiers of his country.” That violent 
popular revolutions tend to culminate in a new despotism is 4 
commonplace, and the Russian Revolution has proved no excep- 
tion to the rule, in spite of much conscious effort on the part of 
its original leaders to avert such an outcome and extraordinary 
devices of camouflage designed to make an autocracy look like 4 
free elective government. But it remains to inquire why, in the 
disorder and instability of a revolution, one leader rather than 
another emerges as the absolute ruler. Is success in the struggle 
for power due simply to inborn personal qualities, or ate there 
certain qualifications of origin and experience which peculiarly 
fit a man to dominate and direct a great revolutionary move- 
ment? On the evidence of Mr Deutscher’s book there is good 
ground for thinking that Stalin’s triumph over his rivals was not 
simply an accident of personality, but was at least partly the 
result of the special background and conditions of his 
apprenticeship as a revolutionary. 

Stalin was exceptional among the Bolshevik leaders before 
1917 in that his father was born a peasant serf ; the mayorily, 
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igcluding both Lenin and Trotsky, were of middle class origin. 
He was exceptional also in that he was neither a Russian nor a 
Jew, but belonged to what Mr Deutscher calls “the Asiatic 

iphery of Russia.” He was exceptional in that his only regular 
education had been ecclesiastical; he had neither been to a 
Russian university nor studied in one of the schools maintained 
y the Russian Social Democrat exiles in western Europe. He 
was exceptional—and this was not the least important factor in 
the formation of his character—in that he participated over a 
wnsiderable period of time in the guerilla actions of the “fighting 
quads” of the party, which were for most of the party leaders 
amatter of theoretical approval—or disapproval—rather than 
af direct experience. 

* 


Stalin came of age as a revolutionary in the oil city of Baku, 
inan environment of contrasts and tensions exceptional even in 
Tsarist Russia, A great modern industry with large-scale units 
of capital had suddenly grown up in an area Turkish by speech 
ud Moslem by religion, in the midst of a society completely 
“feudal” in the Marxist sense of the word. The labour force 
amprised not only local recruits, but contingents of Russians, 
Armenians and Lezghins, and even Turks and Persians from 
aross the frontier. In this city, where the conflict of capital 
ad labour assumed its harshest and most elemental form, 
against a background of rural semi-serfdom—“ temporary 
ervitude’ was not abolished in Transcaucasia until 1912— 
Djugashvili, or Koba as he was then called by his party com- 
ndes, became a specialist in the practice of secret terrorism. 
§o secret were his operations that even Lenin for a long time 
did not know his real name. But Lenin’s attention was called 
him, in spite of the merely local character of his activity, 
weause of Baku’s outstanding record as a revolutionary city. 
ln 1904 disturbances in Baku preceded the upheavals in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and three years later, when the tide 
of revolt had ebbed away everywhere else, Baku was still 
turbulent and unsubdued. But the revolutionary movement 
in Transcaucasia, far more than in other parts of Russia, was 
marked by tactics, such as the replenishment of party funds 
by armed robbery, of which not only the Mensheviks, but also 
most of the leading Bolsheviks disapproved—although Lenin 
ilowed such actions and supported Koba and his kind. 


Even among the “ professional revolutionaries ” the organiser 
of “fighting squads” led a specially dangerous life. The 


] Bolshevik political leader, though his work was illegal and he 


constantly risked arrest, was not normally in danger of losing 
his life; moreover, under the Tsardom, political prisoners had 
privileges which are denied to them under Stalin’s dictatorship, 
ind could carry on study and debate even in prison or Siberian 
ile. But the practising terrorist was liable to execution, and 
the future Stalin was in the prison of Baku as a suspect when 
many of his comrades were led out to be hanged. At such 
moments, according to the recollections of one of his com- 
panions, Stalin would fall asleep or study a German grammar, 
thereby impressing everyone with the strength of his nerves. 
But such strength is not bought without a certain atrophy of 
feelings, and even more far-reaching are the spiritual 

tects of the duplicity, dissimulation and distrust required by 
life in an underground organisation. The revolutionary move- 
ment showed examples both of heroic loyalty and of ruinous 
betrayal ; on the one hand, there was a Tsintsadze who under 
lorture betrayed no secret, and on the other a Malinovsky, who 
Was trusted by Lenin and made a member of the Bolshevik 
Central Committee, but was a police agent all the time. Mr 
Deutscher justly points out that the psychological phenomena 
this world of spies, counter-spies and killers were not mere 
Products of the “Russian soul”; they were to be observed 
in the anti-Nazi underground resistance in France, Holland 

% Norway between 1940 and 1945. But in western Europe 
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these things have been an interlude in a democratic evolution ; 
in Russia, and still more in Transcaucasia, before 1917, they 
were continuous with a past in which privy conspiracy or Robina 
Hood outlawry were the only alternatives to arbitrary, despotic 


rule. In Stalin the statesman has never outgrown the ways of 
the secret terrorist. 


Leninism was the first degree of removal, and Stalinism the 
second, from the Marxism of western Europe. Marx envisaged 
the dictatorship of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, but 
political liberty among proletarians ; Lenin substituted the idea 
of the subordination of the proletariat to an organised revolu- 
tionary élite. Marx thought that the socialist revolution must 
begin in the more highly industrialised countries of the West ; 
Lenin in 1917, following the thesis of Trotsky, believed it could 
begin in Russia. But Lenin shared with the Mensheviks the 
conception of the essential “ backwardness ” of Russia, and the 
leap forward to socialism in Russia was only to be justified on 
the ground that it would detonate the general European revolu- 
tion. It was Stalin who definitely “ de-Europeanised ” Marxism, 
first by the elimination of political liberty, not only from the 
popular electorate, but also from the party itself, and secondly 
by a thorough-going repudiation of all economic, intellectual or 
cultural dependence on the West. Russia was not backward, 
according to Stalin, but in the van of human progress ; there 
were indeed some technical deficiencies, due to the negligence 
of the later Tsars and their subservience to western capitalism, 
but these were to be remedied by intensive industrialisation. 
This process of nationalist self-promotion has been completed 
by the official doctrine that nearly all the discoveries of modern 
science hitherto supposed to have been made in western Europe 
or North America were in fact made first in Russia. The 
“Soviet man,” according to recent pronouncements in the 
Russian press, is a new variety of mankind, not exactly a race 
in the Nazi sense, but a cultural breed so superior that it must 
not be contaminated by contact with inferiors, including in that 
category not only the degenerate beings of the bourgeois world, 
but also dubious half-castes of the “ people’s democracies.” 


* 


There can be no doubt of the profound appeal which this 
national self-glorification, merged with the Marxist faith, has 
made to the Russian masses—and even more to the peoples of 
the “ Asiastic periphery "—for whom western civilisation was 
always an alien influence and its reception humiliating. The 
Old Bolshevik intellectual—a Lenin or a Trotsky, a Kamenev 
or a Bukharin—belonged too much to the world of western 
thought ever to be able to wage that fanatical Kulturkampf 
against the West which Stalinism has inaugurated, and which 
is altogether distinct from, though deliberately confused with, 
the contest of socialism against capitalism. It was left to the 
ex-pupil of the Orthodox monks of Tiflis and graduate of the 
Baku slums to revive in a new form the arrogant Messianism 
of the Third Rome. In 1909 Koba-Stalin had denounced from 
Baku the Bolshevik leadership in exile in Paris and Geneva, 
including by implication Lenin himself, as “ aloof from Russian 
reality.” It was this Russian reality which Stalin understood and 
which in later years responded to him; which found in him 
a new Holy Orthodox Tsar to remove from his people the in- 
tolerable burden of freedom ; which surrounded him with an 
adoring flattery beyond the imagination of those unacquainted 
with its literary products; which acquiesced in the pitiless 
massacres from which Mr Deutscher’s book quietly, but firmly, 
removes the last shreds of the cloak of respectability ; which 
resisted and conquered Hitler as it had resisted and conquered 
Charles XII and Napoleon ; and which today stands west of the 
Elbe. The Russian reality, like the “ Neanderthal” Stalinist 
in Koestler’s “ Darkne-s at Noon,” has great strength, vitality and 
promise for the future ; but it would spell death to the West if 
it were to burst through the dykes which still contain it. 
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digression from the main purpose of education ; at the worst, 
it can be pure wasted time, since it leaves no trace on the boy’s 
mind of the “ non-related subject” itself. For example, it is 
right to ask how much validity there is in the assumption, still 
made by Oxford and Cambridge, that “ the general background 
for all students must include that knowledge of Latin which can 
be crammed into unwilling scientists in about six weeks.” Not 
only is no contribution to “ general education” made by a 
requirement of so and so many hours of mathematics for 
classics or of English for engineers ; in the great majority of cases 
no contribution is made even to the pupil’s knowledge of mathe- 
matics or English. 

The conclusion of the matter is not, of course, that no attempt 
should be made to broaden the range of the gifted boy’s interests, 
but rather that the wider subjects must be brought within the 
range of his interests, not imposed on him as something alien 
and time-wasting. In other words, what is needed is not “ un- 
related subjects ” but to find ways of relating wider subjects to 
the specialist studies themselves. 

There is no doubt that, if it is followed in the right way, the 
study of science, for example, can be made to encourage that 
vigour and clarity of thought that we usually associate with 
linguistic studies, and even to satisfy that need for creation which 
is often assumed to be the monopoly of the arts. 
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This, of course, is not easy ; it requires great skill and wisdom i 3 


in the teachers ; and it therefore follows that it cannot be 


be criminal folly to impose on the best schools the methods that 
have to be improvised for the rest. 


* 


This is an educational controversy. But it is—or should be— _ 


also a vital issue of public policy, not only because actions of 
the Minister of Education are re-shaping the educational system 
of the country, but also because what is at stake is the most fun- 
damental, but least tangible, of the resources of the community, 


its supply of brains. In any definition of educational aims jt _ 
is necessary to distinguish between what is good and attainable _ 


for the many and what is essential for the really able, not only 


for their own sake, but for the sake of the society of which they i 


should be the natural leaders. At the present time, under the 


banner of equality, mediocrity is being exalted and ability, even 


when it comes from a poor home, is in danger of being held 
back. Nothing could be more certainly ruinous to Britain’s 
greatness. Nothing could be more calculated to undermine 
the standards of living of the rank and file for whom “ equality 
of esteem ” is claimed. 


Terrorist to Statesman 


“C’OSELO” is in the Georgian language the equivalent of 

“Little Joe.’ It was the pen name under which a 
boy of fifteen, a shoemaker’s son, whose real name was Joseph 
Djugashvili and who was a pupil in the Theological Seminary 
of Tiflis, published a poem in the Georgian periodical Iberya 
in the year 1895. Just short of fifty years later the same Soselo, 
but now the bearer of a more famous name, stood on top of 
the Lenin Mausoleum in Moscow, while regiment after regiment 
of the victorious army of the Soviet Union marched in triumphal 
parade carrying the captured banners and standards of Hitler’s 
Wehrmacht ; as they passed, they threw the splendid trophies 
at his feet. 

A man whose career has been such as this cannot fail to 
invite the attention of biography. Nor has the life of Joseph 
Djugashvili, alias Soselo, alias Koba, alias Stalin, merely the 
interest which belongs to a great historical figure. This man 
continues at the age of sixty-nine to rule over an empire which 
is one of the two poles of contemporary world politics ; and it 
is with him, as long as he lives, that every one concerned with 
Soviet policy, whether as statesman, official, publicist or student, 
has to reckon as the ultimate maker of that policy. It is of the 
highest importance, therefore, to gain an understanding of the 
man himself as revealed in his career—of his character, his 
convictions, his emotions and his habits of mind. For this reason 
the publication of a full-length biography of Stalin by a serious 
and well-informed writer is an event of political, as well as 
literary, significance. Mr. I. Deutscher, whose book* is now avail- 
able to the public, has unusual qualifications for his task. Born 
in Russian Poland and familiar with the Russian language, a 
Marxist in his basic view of the world but firmly attached to 
western standards of historical scholarship, Mr Deutscher has 
written a book which combines a thorough study of the Russian 
source material both for and against Stalin, an acute compre- 
hension of the issues involved in the many theoretical contro- 
versies through which the Russian revolution has pursued its 
strange course, and a balanced judgment rare in the contem- 
plation of so disturbing a theme. If Mr Deutscher had been a 
party-line Communist, he could have done nothing but produce 


"Stalin A Poliial Biography.” By 1. Deuwcber.  Onford 
University Press. 2s. eet z ree: = 


a new edition of the official hagiography; if he had been more 
closely involved oppositionally in the politics of which he writes, 
he would, no doubt, merely have added to the tirades of Suvarin 
and Trotsky ; if he had never been an acolyte in the Marxist 
church, he might have had no better understanding of the urges 
and stresses of Stalin’s life than had President Roosevelt or Mr 
Churchill. As it is, Mr Deutscher has so successfully avoided 
the various pitfalls of ignorance and bias in the treatment of his 
subject that it may confidently be predicted that his book will 
endure among the standard works used by the future historian 
for the study of an age which, whatever its discomforts for those 
who live in it, has certainly not been lacking in high dramatic 
excitement. 

As Mr Deutscher insists, Stalin “ belongs to the breed of the 
great revolutionary despots, to which Cromwell, Robespierre 
and Napoleon belonged.” The precedents of the French Revolu- 


tion, always in the foreground of the historical consciousness — 


of Marxists, comes naturally to Mr Deutscher and he uses them 
with discernment. “ Like Robespierre,” he writes, “ he (Stalin) 
has bled white his own party ; and like Napoleon he has built 
his half-conservative and half-revolutionary empire and carried 
revolution beyond the frontiers of his country.” That violent 
popular revolutions tend to culminate in a new despotism is a 
commonplace, and the Russian Revolution has proved no excep- 
tion to the rule, in spite of much conscious effort on the part of 
its original leaders to avert such an outcome and extraordinary 
devices of camouflage designed to make an autocracy look like 
free elective government. But it remains to inquire why, in the 
disorder and instability of a revolution, one leader rather than 
another emerges as the absolute ruler. Is success in the struggle 
for power due simply to inborn personal qualities, or are there 
certain qualifications of origin and experience which peculiarly 
fit a man to dominate and direct a great revolutionary move 
ment? On the evidence of Mr Deutscher’s book there is good 
ground for thinking that Stalin’s triumph over his rivals was not 
simply an accident of personality, but was at least partly the 
result of the special background and conditions of his 
apprenticeship as a revolutionary. 

Stalin was exceptional among the Bolshevik leaders before 
1917 in that his father was born a peasant serf ; the mayorily, 


immediately at the disposal of every boy and girl who finds hi : 
or her way into the expanded secondary schools. But it would _ 
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icluding both Lenin and Trotsky, were of middle class origin. 
He was exceptional also in that he was neither a Russian nor a 
Jew, but belonged to what Mr Deutscher calls “the Asiatic 
periphery of Russia.” He was exceptional in that his only regular 
education had been ecclesiastical; he had neither been to a 
Russian university nor studied in one of the schools maintained 
py the Russian Social Democrat exiles in western Europe. He 
yas exceptional—and this was not the least important factor in 
te formation of his character—in that he participated over a 
snsiderable period of time in the guerilla actions of the “fighting 
quads” of the party, which were for most of the party leaders 
amatter of theoretical approval—or disapproval—rather than 
af direct experience. 


* 


Stalin came of age as a revolutionary in the oil city of Baku, 
inan environment of contrasts and tensions exceptional even in 
Tsarist Russia. A great modern industry with large-scale units 
ofcapital had suddenly grown up in an area Turkish by speech 
ud Moslem by religion, in the midst of a socicty completely 
“feudal” in the Marxist sense of the word. The labour force 
comprised not only local recruits, but contingents of Russians, 
Armenians and Lezghins, and even Turks and Persians from 
wross the frontier. In this city, where the conflict of capital 
ad labour assumed its harshest and most elemental form, 
aginst a background of rural semi-serfdom—“ temporary 
ervitude’ was not abolished in Transcaucasia until 1912— 
Djugashvili, or Koba as he was then called by his party com- 
ndes, became a specialist in the practice of secret terrorism. 
§o secret were his operations that even Lenin for a long time 
did not know his real name. But Lenin’s attention was called 
him, in spite of the merely local character of his activity, 
wecause of Baku’s outstanding record as a revolutionary city. 
In 1904 disturbances in Baku preceded the upheavals in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and three years later, when the tide 
of revolt had ebbed away everywhere else, Baku was still 
urbulent and unsubdued. But the revolutionary movement 
in Transcaucasia, far more than in other parts of Russia, was 
marked by tactics, such as the replenishment of party funds 
by armed robbery, of which not only the Mensheviks, but also 
most of the leading Bolsheviks disapproved—although Lenin 


| illowed such actions and supported Koba and his kind. 


Even among the “ professional revolutionaries ” the organiser 
of “fighting squads” led a specially dangerous life. The 
Bolshevik political leader, though his work was illegal and he 
constantly risked arrest, was not normally in danger of losing 
his life ; moreover, under the Tsardom, political prisoners had 
privileges which are denied to them under Stalin’s dictatorship, 
und could carry on study and debate even in prison or Siberian 


| wile, But the practising terrorist was liable to execution, and 


the future Stalin was in the prison of Baku as a suspect when 
many of his comrades were led out to be hanged. At such 
moments, according to the recollections of one of his com- 
panions, Stalin would fall asleep or study a German grammar, 
thereby impressing everyone with the strength of his nerves. 
But such strength is not bought without a certain atrophy of 
feelings, and even more far-reaching are the spiritual 

fects of the duplicity, dissimulation and distrust required by 
life in an underground organisation. The revolutionary move- 
ment showed examples both of heroic loyalty and of ruinous 
betrayal ; on the one hand, there was a Tsintsadze who under 
lorture betrayed no secret, and on the other a Malinovsky, who 
Was trusted by Lenin and made a member of the Bolshevik 
tral Committee, but was a police agent all the time. Mr 
Deutscher justly points out that the psychological phenomena 
of this world of spies, counter-spies and killers were not mere 
Products of the “Russian soul”; they were to be observed 
in the anti-Nazi underground resistance in France, Holland 

o Norway between 1940 and 1945. But in western Europe 
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these things have been an interlude in a democratic evolution ; 
in Russia, and still more in Transcaucasia, before 1917, they 
were continuous with a past in which privy conspiracy or Robin 
Hood outlawry were the only alternatives to arbitrary, despotic 


rule. In Stalin the statesman has never outgrown the ways of 
the secret terrorist. 


Leninism was the first degree of removal, and Stalinism the 
second, from the Marxism of western Europe. Marx envisaged 
the dictatorship of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, but 
political liberty among proletarians ; Lenin substituted the idea 
of the subordination of the proletariat to an organised revolu- 
tionary élite. Marx thought that the socialist revolution must 
begin in the more highly industrialised countries of the West ; 
Lenin in 1917, following the thesis of Trotsky, believed it could 
begin in Russia. But Lenin shared with the Mensheviks the 
conception of the essential “ backwardness” of Russia, and the 
leap forward to socialism in Russia was only to be justified on 
the ground that it would detonate the general European revolu- 
tion. It was Stalin who definitely “ de-Europeanised ” Marxism, 
first by the elimination of political liberty, not only from the 
popular electorate, but also from the party itself, and secondly 
by a thorough-going repudiation of all economic, intellectual or 
cultural dependence on the West. Russia was not backward, 
according to Stalin, but in the van of human progress ; there 
were indeed some technical deficiencies, due to the negligence 
of the later Tsars and their subservience to western capitalism, 
but these were to be remedied by intensive industrialisation. 
This process of nationalist self-promotion has been completed 
by the official doctrine that nearly all the discoveries of modern 
science hitherto supposed to have been made in western Europe 
or North America were in fact made first in Russia. The 
“Soviet man,” according to recent pronouncements in the 
Russian press, is a new variety of mankind, not exactly a race 
in the Nazi sense, but a cultural breed so superior that it must 
not be contaminated by contact with inferiors, including in that 
category not only the degenerate beings of the bourgeois world, 
but also dubious half-castes of the “ people’s democracies.” 


* 


There can be no doubt of the profound appeal which this 
national self-glorification, merged with the Marxist faith, has 
made to the Russian masses—and even more to the peoples of 
the “ Asiastic periphery "—for whom western civilisation was 
always an alien influence and its reception humiliating. The 
Old Bolshevik intellectual—a Lenin or a Trotsky, a Kamenev 
or a Bukharin—be:onged too much to the world of western 
thought ever to be able to wage that fanatical Kulturkampf 
against the West which Stalinism has inaugurated, and which 
is altogether distinct from, though deliberately confused with, 
the contest of socialism against capitalism. It was left to the 
ex-pupil of the Orthodox monks of Tiflis and graduate of the 
Baku slums to revive in a new form the arrogant Messianism 
of the Third Rome. In 1909 Koba-Stalin had denounced from 
Baku the Bolshevik leadership in exile in Paris and Geneva, 
including by implication Lenin himself, as “ aloof from Russian 
reality.” It was this Russian reality which Stalin understood and 
which in later years responded to him ; which found in him 
a new Holy Orthodox Tsar to remove from his people the in- 
tolerable burden of freedom ; which surrounded him with an 
adoring flattery beyond the imagination of those unacquainted 
with its literary products; which acquiesced in the pitiless 
massacres from which Mr Deutscher’s book quietly, but firmly, 
removes the last shreds of the cloak of respectability ; which 
resisted and conquered Hitler as it had resisted and conquered 
Charles XII and Napoleon ; and which today stands west of the 
Elbe. The Russian reality, like the “ Neanderthal” Stalinist 
in Koestler’s “ Darkne's at Noon,” has great strength, vitality and 
promise for the future ; but it would spell death to the West if 
it were to burst through the dykes which still contain it. 
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NOTES OF 


It is a matter for subtle debate whether the Russians were 
more difficult to negotiate with when they believed the German 
situation to be ripening in their favour than now, when they 
obviously judge it to have gone bad on them. Certainly there 
has been no sign in the last week that Mr Vyshinsky has been 
given by his chiefs in Moscow room to manoeuvre more than 
an inch or two backwards or sideways. What looked like becom- 
ing a promising agreement to have free elections for the Berlin 
assembly and Magistrat lost its promise when Mr Vyshinsky 
declared that the one-third of the city’s inhabitants under Soviet 
control should have as many seats in the commission managing 
the elections as the two-thirds under western control. This, 
as Mr Acheson pointed out, was rating rather high the claims of 
the Soviet-sponsored Socialist Unity Party, which polled fewer 
than a fifth of the votes in the election of 1946. As for the Soviet 
proposals for control of the city authority by the four-Power 
Kommandantura, which would have !eft no matters at all to the 
free decision of the Germans, these were neatly caricatured by 
M. Schuman: by giving any one commandant the power to veto 
any act of the Magistrat, he said, Berlin would be turned into 
a train with four conductors, each entitled to pull the communica- 
tion cord whenever he pleased. 

There is something to be said for the view that the Foreign 
Ministers should boldly break away from the agenda they have 
imposed on themselves, recognise that none of them yet wants 
German unity in the real sense of the word, and consider how 
to create smooth economic relations between the two parts of 
a divided country. Unfortunately there is every reason to believe 
that such a new start would only lead them back into the vicious 
circle of disagreement. For beneath all the debates of the last 
fortnight—still undiscussed—lies the old issue of currency, both 
in Berlin and in Germany as a whole. Without common currency 
the return to unity cannot be even begun ; and, since economic 
unity cannot be achieved without political unity—which nobody 
seems to want—that in turn makes impossible a common currency. 
For example, in Berlin itself agreement on setting up a new 
Magistrat and on a new role for the Kommandantura would still 
leave the currency problem unsettled ; and there is in fact no 
solution of it in sight. The Americans will not agree to an east- 
mark for the whole city ; the Russians will not agree to a west- 
mark for the whole city ; to establish a new Berlin currency would 
merely shift on to fresh ground the quarrel about exchange values 
between east and west. 

7 


As for interzonal trade—which might be expected to benefit 
if the Foreign Ministers tried to find ways of making the best 
of a divided Germany—there are many obstacles to its expansion. 
Any hopes of a common currency can be virtually ruled out ; 
western Germany, which needs the produce of the Soviet zone 
much less than it did, would need a lot of persuading before it 
granted the credits that are obviously hoped for ; any all-German 
body set up to promote this trade could have no real power, as 
the west German Socialists refuse to sit on any such body with 
the politicians of the Socialist Unity Party of the east ; and, above 
all, the Russians will be reluctant to admit that their zone is 
much less prosperous than the western zones—a contrast daily 
demonstrated in Berlin by the fact that the exchange rate between 
their currencies is three or four to one in favour of the west. 


. = x 


Asking for Trouble in the Ruhr 


For the first time in the history of the British occupation 
Germans have physically prevented dismantling operations. On 
Tuesday it was announced in Diisseldorf that work would begin 
the next day on the dismantling of four of the six Fischer- 
Tropsch synthetic oil and chemical works in the Ruhr ; the works 
managements had been informed three days before and an official 
warning was given that resistance to the operations would be 
regarded as resistance to Military Government. The Germans 
retaliated with a warning—through the mouth of Dr Adenauer, 
president of the Bonn Parliamentary Council—that they could 
not accept the decisions on dismantling taken by the three 
western occupying powers in Washington last April; and the 
Landtag of North Rhine-Westphalia expressed the hope that 
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“reason will prevail,” and that a decision to stop dismantling wil] 
enable the new German state to be launched on a tide of good will 
The warning took practical shape when German dismantling 


1949 


squads arrived at the Dortmund, Bergkamen and Castrop-Rauxe] E 


works on Wednesday morning. They found entrance barred by 
crowds of orderly but determined workers, and the British 


officials were obliged to withdraw the squads. Now General 
Bishop, the regional commissioner, has warned the political 


wee - oO . “appropriate 
action ” will be taken if resistance is not called off by this Sunde. 


trade union, and local government leaders that 


June 12th 


erp: 


Clearly reason is not prevailing in the quarters whence British _ 


Military Government receives its instructions. If it was intended — 
all along to carry out dismantling by force, then strength should _ 
have been shown at once. To bring the dismantling squads — 
to the factories and then withdraw them in face of a crowd was _ 
bound to encourage German hopes that resistance will pay. I]t 


should be a golden rule in dealing with Germans to make any 


concession that can reasonably and profitably be granted before — 


they can make out of it an issue that challenges the authority of © 


military government. 
The essential point is, of course, that dismantling policy js 


even greater foolishness now than it was at the time of the 


Bochum incidents of last January. The political and military © 
means for enforcing German disarmament are fully adequate, 
and the distinction between warlike and peaceful industries js — 
one that is difficult to defend, particularly in the case of the _ 
synthetic oil and rubber plants. It remains as true as ever that to 


encourage German—and European—production with the one 
hand and with the other to remove plant from the place where it 
can be most efficiently used does not make sense. Moreover, there 
could be no more inappropriate moment for asking the political 
leaders of the new German state to help enforce a policy which 
most Germans believe to be aimed at reducing their competitive 
strength in world markets. Has Mr Bevin forgotten that they 
will be appealing to the electors in a few weeks’ time ? 


x * * 


Controls for Ever ? 


In the last general election and in the first years of this 
Parliament, the subject of controls took first place in political 
propaganda. In recent months, however, they have been ousted 
by the cost of Government, efficiency in administration and the 
cost of living. At Blackpool on Wednesday, Mr Morrison brought 
them into the forefront again with his statement that when—not 
if—the Government were returned to power, they would continue 
the Supplies and Services Act, due to expire in 1950, in a revised 
and permanent version. 

The principle of the Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) 
Act, which was to enable some of the wartime defence regula- 
tions to be used for the transition from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy, was approved by the Coalition Government. But it 
was then only to be valid for two years, after which its renewal 
had to be subject to approval by Parliament. The Labour 
Government, however, insisted on giving it a life of five years, 
in spite of the fact that even in the war its counterpart, the 
Emergency Powers Act, had to receive Parliamentary approval 
every year before it could be renewed. Moreover, in the economic 
crisis of 1947, the Government passed a Supplies and Services 
(Extended Purposes) Act, to enable the defence regulations, valid 
under the earlier Act, to be used to correct the balance of pay- 
ments and to increase the productivity of industry and agricul- 
ture. It also provided that the defence regulations concerned 
could be used 


generally for ensuring that the whole resources of the community 
are available for use and are used in a manner best calculated to 
serve the interests of the community. 


On the whole, the Government has used the wide powers 
given to it under these Acts sparingly. Most of its programme 
has been carried through by legislation. Exchange control, 
financial controls, price control, rationing, requisitioning, and t 
retention of identity cards are the chief examples of administrative 
action by defence regulation. But it is as well to remember 
that the power to control labour remains, as does the very W! 
power of search of private premises. Individual powers _ 
the Acts concerned are obnoxious in themselves, for they are ! 
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example of the supremacy of the droit administratif and 

ie decline: of the rule of law. It is difficult for the ordinary 

jtizen today to know even the main outlines of much of con- 

legislation. It is quite impossible for him to know 

he may be affected by the defence regulations made in haste 

athe grim days of 1940 If Mr Morrison means that the Labour 

ent intends to use this machinery to enable it to retain 

regulations and perhaps make new ones, without any 

jodic review by Parliament, he has provided an excellent 
reason why his party should not be returned at the next election. 


x x n 


Syndicalism on the Railways 


At the time of going to press, there seems to be only a 
im hope that the Sunday strike of “footplate men” on the 
nilways of the North Eastern region will be called off before 
this weekend. On the contrary, it is likely to spread to the 
Western and North Western regions, for on Whit Sunday engine 
drivers and firemen at Carlisle and Paddington decided to show 
heir sympathy with the complaints about “lodging turns” by 
pining in the Sunday strike. The Ministry of Labour is 
doggedly trying to persuade the unions to exercise their influence. 
Whatever the merits of the men’s case on “ lodging turns,” or 
gf the justice of general wage claims, the blame for the con- 
jouance of the strike must be placed on the National Union of 
Railwaymen. A prompt and unequivocal disapproval of the 
wrikers’ action might well have limited the strike. Instead, not 
oly did it have to be persuaded by the Ministry of Labour to 
w-operate with the Railway Executive in getting the men back 
to» work ; it also issued a very half-hearted statement, after the 
meting of its executive on Tuesday, which in effect asked the 


} Railway Exccutive to withdraw its condition that the strikers 


must resume normal Sunday working before the whole question 


| of lodging turns can be discussed. 


The union’s attitude is not, however, surprising in the light 
of the speech made by its secretary to the Labour Party’s con- 
ference at Blackpool. Mr Figgins chose this moment to present 
m outright demand for a “real share” by the workers in the 
management and control of British Railways. Consultation, he 
aid, was not enough. Nor was it enough to have a workers’ 
representative on the Transport Commission and the Railway 
Executive. The railwaymen claimed the right to a say in the 
appointments to supervisory, administrative and technical posts, 
ad in promotions and demotions. 

This was a pure gesture of defiance to the Railway Executive, 
wd his opportunist tactics incurred the heavy disapproval of 
Sit Will Lawther and the leaders of the other big unions. The 
Labour Party has set its face like a flint against workers’ control, 


, aid the demand for it is slackening in the trade union movement, 


especially in the industries such as iron and steel which have a 
tradition of efficient management. Mr Figgins lacks the responsible 
proach of his predecessor Mr Jack Benstead, and his attempts 
aempire building are not well received by the Labour move- 
ment. The deplorable aspect of his personal fight for dominance 
in the railway field is that it has presented the country with an 
enormous bill in money and lost effort which Mr Figgins will 
not have to foot. 


* * * 


Mr Alexander in Hongkong 


The British Government’s resolution to defend Hongkong 
against any attempt to seize it by a coup de force has been publicly 
nstrated by the journey thither of Mr Alexander, the 
Minister of Defence, in company with the commanders-in-chief 
of the British military and air forces in the Far East. Mr 
also had a talk at Saigon airport with the commander 
of the French forces in Indo-China, possibly a sign of a new 
tendency to co-ordinate defence measures—if not yet Far Eastern 
Policies—between the two western nations in the face of the 
munist advance from the north. mi 
_ It was to be expected that the arrival of the Minister of Defence, 
i Hongkong would produce a protest from the Chinese Com- 
Munists and their political auxiliaries such as Li Chi-shen (who, 
having fallen out with Chiang Kai-shek, enjoyed political asylum 
it Hongkong for some time, before he decided to go north and join 
mmunists as representative of the Revolutionary 
intang”). The protest has taken the form of a manifesto 
Published by the Chinese Communist news agency ; it denounces 
British “ imperialists” and their “ anti-democratic and anti- 
inese actions” not only in Hongkong, but also in Malaya. 
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The bracketing of Hongkong and Malaya indicates, indeed, the 
Principal reason why Hongkong must be defended. Any disposi- 
tion to give up the colony in response to a mixture of blandish- 
ments, menaces and appeals to liberal consciences would not pro- 
duce any settlement with the new China but would merely 
encourage further and more serious demands affecting the whole 
of south-east Asia. At the same time it would create throughout 
that region the impression that the west was on the run before 
the invincible warriors of Chu Teh, with the result that there 
would be a general rush of opportunist politicians, traders and 
prudent persons to join up with the coming power. 

South-east Asia must indeed be defended at Hongkong or not 
at all; Hongkong can be held as far as purely military factors 
go, if the defence is organised with foresight, intelligence and 
plenty of artillery. It is essential in present circumstances not 
to have any panic surrender ot withdrawal, Whatever may be 
conceded in future to a friendly and law-abiding China, there is 
no ground for giving up legal rights of sovereignty to a regime 
based on a fundamental antagonism to the western democracies, 
and thereby also endangering a vast area which has so far been 
preserved from Communist ascendency. 


* x * 


Southward From China 


Even the headlong course of events in China has failed to 
rouse the real interest of France in the important role that Indo- 
China is now likely to play, lying as it does across the southward 
line of advance of the Chinese Communists. Most attention is 
given to it by the Communist press, which long ago coined the 
epithet of la sale guerre, and by those parliamentary opponents 
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of the government who prefer cuts in the defence budget to 
economies of any other kind. The failure of the 130,000 French 
troops on the spot to suppress the guerilla movement and to do 
more than hold the chief towns and lines of communication in 
the north is a serious embarrassment to M. Queuille and his 
colleagues ; and the recent visit of General Revers to the United 
States in search of political and military support seems to have 
been practically fruitless. American public opinion is still as 
wary and critical as éver of “colonial” wars and “ imperialist 
intervention.” 

Future prospects depend in fact on whether the High Com- 
missioner, M. Pignon, and the ex-emperor of Annam, Bao Dai, 
can turn the new Vict-Nam state into a rallyiag point of 
nationalism against Communism. Hitherto the leadership of the 
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mass movement, with its hard Communist core, has been held 
against all comers by Ho-Chi-Minh ; and it will need great 
political skill, as well as quick and effective use of force, to secure 
those large-scale desertions from his Viet-Minh movement that 
offer the best chance of success to the French and their friends. 
Time is needed, and it is time that is hardest to win. At least 
one Chinese general is already fighting with Viet-Minh, and once 
the writ of the Chinese Communits runs up to the border of 
Tongking. a general link-up of guerillas and regular forces would 
take only six or nine months. The question is whether a national 
spirit of sresistance can be built up before that happens. 

According to the Bay of Along agreement of June, 1948, signed 
by the:French High Commissioner, Bao-Dai and General Xuan, 
Premier of the Provisional Central Government, the state of Viet- 
Nam—comprising the three “keys” of Annam, Tonkin, and 
Cochin-China—was to become an état associé within the French 
Union. This involved the transformation of Cochin-China, 
hitherto a colony, into a part of Viet-Nam, a change which was 
approved by the Cochin-Chinese Assembly and lately ratified 
by the French Assembly. The latter body’s deliberations revealed 
clearly the deplorable lack of unity in the French approach to 
their share of the problem of south-east Asia. Scepticism about 
the new state’s chances of survival was shown on all sides: by 
the Gaullists who regard the government’s policy as weakly 
romantic, by the Communists who openly support the rebellious 
Marxists, and by the Socialists, who maintain a quite characteristic 
faith in the possibility of resuming negotiations with Ho-Chi-Minh. 
Bao-Dai and M. Pignon have now to turn the juridical conception 
of Viet-Nam into a working state. 


* * * 


Green Light for Japanese Industry 


The American Government’s decision 10 exact no further 
reparations from Japan for any of the former Allied nations, and 
to impose no further restrictions on the development of Japanese 
“ peaceful” industries has naturally caused great jubilation in 
Japan, but less enthusiasm in certain other countries. notably the 
Philippines, which, in spite of its high degree of economic depen- 
dence on America, has vigorously protested. In this country, 
with the passing of the seller’s market, the prospect of uncontrolled 
Japanese commercial competition is far from welcome, and in 
Australia the rebirth of Japanese heavy industry brings fears 
of revived militarism and rearmament in the future. 

American policy is unlikely, however, to be turned aside from 
its new course, because the convergence of factors which has set 
this course provides a strong impelling force for continuing in 
it. The Americans are determined to enable Japan to pay its way 
and thus to get rid of the burden of its insolvency on themselves. 
They are determined also to allow the Japanese to gain by their 
own efforts the minimum of prosperity which they hope will be 
a prophylactic against Communism. They no longer recognise 
any obligation to ruin Japan’s industrial capacity by extracting 
reparations in kind for a China which, whether Nationalist or 
Communist, has disappointed all the expectations entertained in 
Washington before the end of the Pacific war and is now regarded 
as a bad investment, economic or political. Finally, the American 
respect for efficiency, combined with the fading of wartime 
memories, has induced a fairly widespread feeling of goodwill for 
the new Japan, now regarded as a state which is harmless to 
America and can be counted on to make good use of any assistance 
granted to it. 

The major problem for Japanese industry now is to obtain 
sufficient supplies of raw materials to enable the available indus- 
trial capacity to be operated. As China, and particularly Man- 
churia, was formerly a major source of materials, the question of 
revival of Chinese-Japanese trade has become prominent for 
Japanese official and business circles, and this has a _ political 
angle which cannot be ignored. The present rulers of Japan 
would certainly not desire too great a dependence of 
the Japanese economy on imports from Communist-controlled 
territories, but they have to get supplies as best they can. If the 
American Government wishes to reduce Japanese dependence on 
China, it will need to help Japan to get supplies from alternative 
sources, as, for example, by assisting in the development of the 


hitherto unworked iron ore resources of the Philippi 
Indonesia. erenan 


* * * 


Resale Price Maintenance 


The Report of the Committee on Retail Price Maintenance 
(which is discussed in detail in a leading article on page 1100) 
discloses and clarifies “two coniradictory aims . . . to encourag” 
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the development of more economical methods of distribution 
and to maintain the quality, continisiy of production and ready 
supply to the public of established British brands.” Its sOmewh 
half-hearted conclusion is that while price maintenance thro " 
associations is undesirable and should be made illegal, “ no actin 
should be taken which would deprive an individual producer of 
the power to prescribe and enforce retail prices for goods Bearing 
his brand.” ‘This proviso is likely to set the lawyers a conundzem 
the history of trade union law shows how difficult it is to make 
actions, which would be legal if taken individually, illegal a 
taken collectively. : . 

There is, of course, a real problem, not to be dismissed by any 
a priori predilection for free competition or for “ stability.” Iq 
the retail field, even more than elsewhere, it is difficult either in 
theory or in practice to distinguish between those lower prices 
which constitute the public’s permanent gain from greater 
efficiency (or deliberately chosen recompense for lesser amenity) 
and those which are either the symptom of imminent bankruptcy 
or the weapon of the hit-and-run commercial raider. None of 
the committee’s witnesses, not even those representing the con. 
sumer, had a gocd word to say for the latter ; the occasional joys 
of a bargain-hunt among the loss-leaders are ouiweighed by the 
convenience of known quality, known price, and a reasonable 
expectation of life for the suppliers with whom one is accustomed 
to deal. 

From this reasonable generalisation, however, the interested 
parties have always found it a short and easy step to the outright 
condemnation of all price competition whatever. This has had the 
well-recognised effect of forcing competition into the channel 
of amenities and services which the customers have no choice 
but to accept in lieu of the lower prices which a good many 
ef them would certainly prefer. The more rigid the general 
uniformity, moreover, the more conspicuous and the more 
damaging to his victims the occasional eccentricities of the price- 
slashing outlaw—and the better, consequently, the arguments for 
more rigidity sull. The commitiee’s one dissentient, Mr Henry 
Smith, displays in his minority note a more reliable sense of 
economic perspective than his colleagues. 

The evil consequences [he writes] of resale price maintenance in 
its present form greatly outweigh the evil consequences which might 
result from an extension of even the most reckless price competition 
by distributors. 

This opinion might well be stated in more general terms for 
application to other spheres than that of retail trade. 


oJ * J 
Building Time— 


There are few subjects on the domestic front that have given 
rise t0 More acrimonious reproaches than the time taken to build 
houses. The delays are now decreasing, but the exasperating sight 
of shells of houses apparently indefinitely unroofed, or—still more 
tantalising—of roofed houses without their essential services, stirs 
bitter reflections in the breasts of the unhoused. Their reproaches 
were all the louder for the lack of information to refute some of 
the wilder generalisations. The new Interim Index of Industri 
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Production, which was briefly 


last week (page 1056), will help to bring a sense of proportion into 
these arguments. A serious attempt has now been made to est- 
mate the average number of months it has taken to build houses 
since January, 1947. 

Unfortunately, it has not been found possible to carry back 
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Asteamroller is a tough customer. But this one bought trouble 
—in a big way. Both its front forks were broken in a collision. 
The steamroller had urgent work to do—so a B.O.C process got 
it repaired in a hurry. Fusion Welding, with the help of super 
silicon cast iron rods, did the job—in twelve hours the forks 
were as good as new. In these days of shortages and queues 
for material, B.O.C processes make an invaluable contribution 


towards keeping the wheels of industry turning. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 





NATION'S 
GUARANTEE OF 
ECONOMIC 
DISTRIBUTION 


The most economical national distri- 
bution of textile goods is carried out 
at the lowest possible overhead cost 
by the wholesale textile warehouses of 
Great Britain who conform to the 
standards of The Wholesale Textile 
Association. 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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COMPLETE ACCOUNTING 
when accounts are in 


PERPETUAL BALANCE 


* Perpetual Balance * comes auto- 

matically with Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Sundstrand Accounting 
Equipment. Instead of a hectic end- 
of-the-month rush, all accounting 
routine is balanced and proved each 
day with mechanical control over 
accuracy. All related records are 
posted simultaneously by one simple 
operation, vital figures always to 
hand. Statements go out promptly, 
get paid quicker. Applicable to any 
type of business these versatile ma- 
chines are an investment inefficiency 


UNDERWOOD - ELLIOTT FISHER - SUNDSTRAND 
MECH ANTES E'D SYSTEMS, S pred the Po orlls  Baecbioross i 


UNDERWOOD ELUOTT FISHER LTD., 18/19 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. Tei: ABBEY IO11 
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UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND CLASS ‘D’ 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE. An all-purpose, is 
fully automatic Accounting machine. f 
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these figures earlier than 1947, or to compare them with prewar 
years. Such a comparison would have been very valuable in any 
analysis of costs: the Girdwood Committee in its 1948 report on 
house-building costs estimated that productivity in the building 
industry had declined by 31 per cent between 1939 and 1947. 
Confirmation or rejection of this estimate by the new index would 
have been useful. 

Even after 1947 it has been difficult enough to establish the 
facts, and the results must be treated carefully. Some of the 
assumptions may well prove in time to be wrong. Meantime they 
are the best we have and represent an honest attempt to arrive 
at the answers. They show that the average time taken to build 
houses down to June, 1048, in England and Wales had slowly 
fallen to just under a year, and if up-to-date figures were available 
they would almost certainly show a further improvement now. 
In Scotland the lack of balance in the housing programme in 1948 
was still painfully apparent, and local authority houses were taking 
on an average nearly two years to build, while even private 
enterprise houses were taking as much as 18. months. In 
England and Wales private enterprise was taking, in the early 
part of 1947, only about half as long to build a house as were local 
authorities. From November, 1947, these figures are merged with 
those of local authorities. 


* * * 


—and Motion 


The official statisticians have also attempted to measure the 
volume of building work from January, 1946, to Jure, 1948. These 
figures must also be treated with care, particularly those which 
relate to building work other than the construction of houses. 
This line in the diagram below represents all industrial building, 
and work for or licensed by Government departments. It also 
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includes al] repairs, conversions and adaptations to houses, and 
maintenance, minor repairs and unlicensed work of all kinds. 
Unfortunately there is at present no way of obtaining a direct 
measurement of the work done for the whole of the last category, 









We make no claim..... 


We make no claim to have agents in all the 


chancelleries of Europe ; no statesmen are in 





our pay ; we possess no keys to secret archives ; 
we tap no telephone lines . . . but we do 
claim to be well-informed and able to report 
with authority on many subjects. Through 
The Economist Intelligence Unit the organi- 
sation that produces Tut ECONOMistT itself 


can also serve the needs of business and 


other organisations, 
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which represents about a quarter of the industry, 2nd these 
estimates are therefore subject to a wide degree of error. 

The changes in the volume of building work of different kinds 
are shown in the diagram. The top and bottom lines, fe 
permanent and temporary houses, follow the curves one would 
expect: by the middle of 1948 the output of new permanent 
houses was 72 per cent higher than the average for 1946, while 
the temporary housing programme had dwindled to almost 
nothing. It is the middle line which is the most surprising. It 
covers all building work not included in the programmes for 
temporary and permanent houses, and it rose by only 12 per cent 
over the period. During this period the manpower employed jn 
industrial and agricultural building rose from 91,000 to 242,000 
and in repair and maintenance of houses from 128,000 to 174,000 : 
the manpower in war damage repairs to houses fell from 132,000 
to 81,000, while the various other sections of the building world 
fluctuated only slightly. The very modest increase in the level 


of the total output of this group suggests that this manpower was 
not efficiently employed. 


a * * 


Sorry, No Sweets 


The moral drawn by Socialist opinion from the distressingly 
empty shelves of the confectioners is hardly unexpected. In last 
Friday’s adjournment debate Mr Strachey was pressed to reimpose 
sweet rationing and to dismiss from his mind any intention either 
of abolishing the points system or of derationing soap ; and outside 
the House the familiar Left-wing chorus of imprecation against 
the price system rises to a triumphant chant of “I told you so! ” 
To this chorus Mr Strachey replied, by implication, in his 
reference to the perfectly smooth and successful derationing of 
potatoes, bread and jam, where supply was absolutely big enough 
to meet the demand. Had they been within his competence, he 
might have added the derationing of textiles and footwear. The 
fact is, of course, that in these two ventures in derationing prices 
were high enough to keep demand within the limits of available 
supply ; the much maligned price system took over where the 
coupons left off. There must exist prices for sweets which would, 
with equal efficiency, limit the demand to the confectioners’ 
allocations. They might not even be very much higher than the 
ineffective controlled prices of today. What is spent on sweets, 
after all, cannot be spent on other things ; even the gluttonous 
rich (who, though the purveyors of atrocity-stories from the sweet 
counter may forget it, are few in number and have only one 
stomach apiece) have other claims on their petty cash. It is hardly 
reasonable to point to the sweet shortage as a failure of the price 
system when the controlling power of price has in fact never been 
invoked at all. But this is not a subject on which one can usefully 
expect Socialists to be reasonable. 

In any case, Mr Strachey is now clearly faced with the choice 
between allowing prices to rise to the equilibrium level and 
re-imposing rationing—which he favours and which may well be 
the best course. The present position, in which many families 
have fewer sweets than at any time in the war, cannot be allowed 
to continue and is not very likely to disappear naturally. Though 
it is easy to be wise after the event, one may legitimately wonder 
how the potential demand for sweets came to be so wildly under- 
estimated both by the trade and by the Ministry. Official calcu- 
lations were, it appears, based on the prewar average consumpuon 
of 54 ounces a week, with an allowance for the prosperity spending 
of full employment. But no allowance seems to have been made 
for the fact that in 1939 fats and sugar were unrationed, cakes 
and biscuits freely available, and dried and fresh fruit and nuts 
plentiful and cheap. Sweets were not then, as they are now, @ 
dietetic refuge from an austere diet. Nor was there then, as there 
is now, a great mass of purchasing power liberated by the policy 
of selling food below cost. In the long run, equilibrium at the 
confectioner’s is as likely to result from an improvement in home 
rations of other foods as from an increase in the supply of 
chocolates and gumdrops. 


* * + 


Petrol and Politics in France 


With the introduction of petrol at two prices in France on 
June 3rd—rationed petrol at 43 francs the litre and unrationed 
at 63 francs—a political battle ended which has lasted three weeks 
and had thrown light upon a number of significant trends in 
contemporary French politics. 

The struggle began when it was found that the budget prepared 
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Item in a total 
On Bodmin Moor lie Bowater china clay 


mines where kaolin for paper manufacture is 
hosed from the vast beds of decomposed 
granite beneath the Cornish soil. After the 
quartz and mica have been removed, the pure 
clay is dried and shipped from Fowey. Origin- 
ally mined for the potter, the uses of china clay 
are now manifold. In paper manufacture it 
serves the function of a filler and it is also used 
to give rich coated printing surfaces. China 
clay, wood fibre and water—these are raw 
materials needed in vast quantities for the pro- 
duction of paper. The integration of sources 
of supply as widely separated as Britain, New- 
foundland, Norway and Sweden is one of the 
factors which enable the Bowater Organisation 
to meet the ever growing demands for the 


products of pulp, paper and board. 


Issued by 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
London 
GREAT BRITAIN NEWFOUNDLAND AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA 
U.S.A NORWAY SWEDEN 
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Can you sleep on steel? 


Think of steel, and you think of something very hard. But 
can you think of anything more restful than a mattress that 
cushions you on many steel springs? Even when you are 
asleep, you see, you can’t get away from steel. 

At every turn we meet with steel, whatever our work, 
wherever we live. What then is the record of the steel 
industry on these important points — price, output, conditions 
of work ? 


PRICE INCREASE ABOVE PRE-WAR PRICES 


: : . a IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Steel prices in Britain have 


risen far less than manufac- 
tures generally. 


: jaw MANUFACTURE 142%, S 
Look at these figures —> | + ET ee om - 
OUTPUT | 


In 1948 the Government 
set the steel industry to make 
more steel than had ever 
been made in this country 
before — 14} million tons. This figure was comfortably beaten, 
and in the first four months of 1949 production has been at the 
rate of well over 15 million tons a year. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Most steel workers have a direct incentive in their weekly pay to 
expand production. Output is at the rate of 4 tons for every 3 
tons produced before the war. There has not been a major strike 
or lock-out in the steel industry for more than 50 years. 

We are right to look on the future of the steel industry as a 
question that affects every one of us. 
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by M. Queuille’s government was likely to show a deficit of 83 
billion francs (about £77 million). This deficit was due in part to 
military expenditure, but also to a series of deficits in the 
nationalised industries of which those of the railways (at 21 
billion francs) and of gas and electricity (at 20 billion) were 
the most serious. In order to meet the deficit the announcement 
of which caused an immediate wobble in the franc—M. Queuille 
devised a number of economies, and proposed as well to end 
petrol rationing and allow its sale at a higher price. The petrol 
tax would then bring in about 20 billions. 

This proposal came before the Assembly, but M. Reynaud 
and a group of 35 deputies who work with him attacked the 
proposal as a menace to price stability. M. Reynaud then launched 
a violent attack upon the management of nationalised industry, 
demanded its reorganisation and threatened to withdraw his 
support if the Government proceeded with the tax proposal. 
Meanwhile, the Finance Committee proposed two price levels for 
petrol—the continuance of 43 francs for priority consumers and 
a new price of 63 francs for free petrol. M. Queuille bowed to 
the storm, accepted the proposition and promised to speed up 
the inquiry into the running of nationalised industry. 

The proposal for a double price system was then sent to the 
Council of the Republic, on which a combination of Communists 
and Gaullists can provide a majority. The extremes duly com- 
bined and threw out M. Queuille’s proposal, substituting instead 
a plan for maintaining rationing until the autumn and then 
moving to an entirely free market. When this proposal returned 
to the Assembly, M. Queuille declared that he would resign unless 
the constitutional majority necessary to rescind the Council’s 
decision—two-thirds or 311 votes—were given to his original 
proposals. On this vote of confidence, he received 335 votes ; 
the measure was passed, the double price system introduced and 
the political drama ended. 

* 


The course of the debate showed in the first place that the 
Moderate parties supporting the Government have the political 
situation in hand and are working together. With the exception 
of the MRP, they represent the old forces of prewar France and 
the wry jest, “ the Fourth Republic is dated, it has been succeeded 
by the Third,” has this measure of truth that the men and the 
methods which ran the republican regime before the war have 
re-established themselves. Even the MRP, the Catholic party 











Youthful Exuberance 


Yo go very fast a-head seems to be to run into danger. 
Nations require experience as well as individuals, and those 
who, like youths, act without it are sure to be schooled by 
misfortune. We recorded briefly last week the disgraceful 
riots at New York, in which 22 persons lost their lives and 
nearly 30 were wounded. The unpleasant feelings 
arising from such a circumstance had not subsided when the 
steamer Empire, which plys on the Hudson was run 
into . . . and sunk in a few munutes, having on board 
nearly 200 passengers. ’ 

The same weekly paper that records this calamity gives 
a terrible account of some recent fires. To fire and 
shipwreck is added flood. New Orleans is threatened with 
destruction. The Mississippi . . . broke through its banks 
at Carrolton and at the date of the latest intelligence 
all attempts to repair the dykes had been unavailing. . . . 
To fire, flood and shipwreck is added pestilence. The 
cholera is raging fearfully on the Western waters and in 
Texas. Seldom has a community “ gathered” more 
disasters “in one drop of time” ; but the energy, the eager- 
ness or the strong passions which we trace as the cause of 
some of them will enable the Americans to sustain and 
probably quickly to repair them. The loss of so much 
property will but stimulate to greater care and greater 
exertion to replace it. Capitalists will be more saving than 
ever and labourers more industrious. If these misfortunes 
should teach caution and care, as the proper accompaniments 
of energy, their lessons wil! be more valuable. The Americans 
will find it is necessary to look a-head as well as go a-head ; 
and a careful watch over such a powerful and dangerous 
neighbour as the Mississippi, and careful means to stop the 
ravages of such an insidious foe as pestilence, will be as 
necessary for safety and prosperity as extending their 
dominion over Mexico, as clearing the land, as laying down 
many thousand miles of rail, and as stretching the wires of 
the telegraph over all the country. 


Che Economist 


June 9, 1849 
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born in the Resistance, has repudiated decisively—at the recent 
National Assembly which elected M. Bidault as its chairman—all 
flirtations with Right wing extremism in the shape of General 
de Gaulle. It, too, is becoming a centre-of-the-road, old 
French party. 

This predominance of the Moderates accounts for the fact that 
in the Assembly, the extremists played little part in the petroi 
drama, and when they took a hand—through the Council—they 
were decisively defeated. 

Nevertheless, there are stresses and tensions within the Govern- 
mental coalition. The degree of prosperity and stability achieved 
in the last year (which is analysed in an article on page 1094) has 
given them some elbow room, but the Socialists are worried at 
the steady drift towards free enterprise, which the moderate Right 
are anxious to see extended if possible to the nationalised 
industries. The undertones of the fight over petrol were aj] 
provided by this struggle between the Socialists to protect public 
enterprise and of the Right to undermine it on the plea of 
“making it pay its way.” Unhappily for the Socialists, the 
deficits acquired in most public undertakings, even though some 
of their causes—obsolescence, over-staffing—are legacies of the 
past, give M. Reynaud and his colleagues the best possible ammu- 
nition for attacking the citadel of nationalisation. 


style 


* * * 


Constitutional Troubles in Australia 

The full significance of the Australian High Court’s decision, 
invalidating the rationing of petrol, is not yet clear. The rationing 
regulations were made under the defence Acts, and the Court 
ruled that the regulations could no longer be reasonably applied 
as being necessary for defence. The decision does not prevent the 
Federal Government from limiting dollar expenditure on 
petroleum, but it does put the onus of rationing either on the 
States or on the distributors. The Court pointed out that if the 
Federal Government was allowed to continue making regulations 
under the defence Acts, it could legislate on almost any subject 
regardless of the rights of the States ; this was against the constitu- 
tion and should, therefore, be brought to an end. 

The effect of the Court’s decision on Britain may be material. 
The Australian Government, for example, has rationed butter 
under the same defence Acts in order to increase exports to 
Britain. Although butter rationing was not specifically challenged, 
the Federal Government may now feel that the Court’s decision 
about petrol should apply to butter as well. Similarly, regulations 
governing investments and capital issues may also be invalidated. 

There is very littl to be said for legislation by order, and 
if the ending of such legislative powers was all that was involved, 
there could be nothing but rejoicing at the High Court's verdict. 
But the decision will probably mean disorganisation of the coun- 
try’s economy. As the ending of price control in Australia showed 
last year, few of the States have officials capable of framing or 
administering the complicated economic regulations which are part 
and parcel of the welfare state. If Australians really want a 
welfare state, they should seriously consider making their con- 
stitution more flexible. As it is, clashes between the State 
governments, most of which are controlled by Opposition parties, 
and the Federal Government will almost certainly become more 
frequent and more bitter. 


a oe * 
Britain’s Poorer Farmlands 


The House of Commons had an interesting debate last week 
on the possibilities of getting increased food production from 
marginal land, There is a great deal of such land in Britain. 
Much of it consists of upland farms, rearing cattle and sheep, 
which can qualify for substantial Government grants under the 
Hill Farming Act, 1946; the Parliamentary Secretary revealed 
that the schemes for the rehabilitation of such farms which have 
so far been submitted will cost £4,500,000, of which half may 
be paid in Government grants. There is also an enormous 
quantity of marginal land scattered generally throughout the 
country, whose character and possibilities have never been properly 
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It does not all consist of poor soils. Much of this 

yad was at one time more productive but has become inferior 

neglect and decay. In addition, poor land and poor 
ming often go together. 

There is no doubt that this large area of marginal land could 
ye made to produce much more food, at a price. Its most useful 
satribution would be to aid home meat production by carrying 
an increased number of store cattle. At present, the schedule 
y guaranteed prices gives undue preference to dairying rather 
an beef production, and it is now time to shift the emphasis 
a the latter direction whilst avoiding a rise in the total cost 
vi the subsidies. Better prices for fat cattle and fat sheep would 
gimulate production on marginal land. But it would be impos- 
ible, as well as extravagant, to rely on guaranteed prices to make 
his type of farming reasonably profitable. Special assistance to 
garginal land farmers is necessary. The only questions are how 
ge this should be, and what form it should take. 

The Order, made under the Agriculture Act, which was under 
jscussion last week, provides £300,000 annually to enable goods 
id services to be provided by county agricultural committees 
x specially reduced rates. This assistance is available only to 
xcupiers, and does not cover capital schemes such as the improve- 
ment of farm roads or extensive land reclamation. It is as well 
that its use should be limited in this way since the sum, spread 
wer so much land, cannot be expected to go very far. The hill 
frming subsidy and the other Government grants for liming, 
drainage, and water supply can be of special use in improving 
marginal land. Government subsidies as a whole are not suffi- 
jently selective, too little aid is available where it is most needed. 
Nevertheless, it would be unwise to pour a great deal of money 
ito marginal land until more is known about the effects of this 


_ scheme and the extent of the whole problem. The farmers con- 


emed may be failing to utilise their opportunities, and Mr 
Brown hinted darkly of the possible need for Government com- 
pulsion. Before thinking in such terms, the Government should 
ty out some schemes of its own on marginal land by making more 
we of the powers it has conferred on the Agricultural Land 


, Commission. 


Books and 


Out of Perspective 
“Two Memoirs,”’ 


By John Maynard Keynes, Introduced by 
David Garnett, 


Rupert Hart Davis, 106 pages, 7s, 6d, 


_ Lord Keynes is so outstanding a figure of the twentieth century 


that the publication of anything from his pen is an event. It is 
ale ° . . “ ah: > 

iso of interest that these Two Memoirs, “Dr Melchior” and 
My Early Beliefs,” are the only papers which Keynes himself 


‘pressly desired should be published after his death. 


But it would be a mistake to treat these two papers too seriously. 
Both were written to be read to a small group of personal friends 
and for that reason the reader is “ privileged,” to use the word 
of David Garnett, to listen in when Keynes is conversing with 
men to whom he could speak entirely without reserve and who 
would never mistake his meaning Sympathy, clarity and wit 
ae characteristics of all Keynes’s work. In these intimate notes 
there is also a frankness and a bantering tone that should not be 
msunderstood. 

“Dr Melchior” read to The Club in 1932, is a sidelight 
m the story of the lifting of the German blockade in 1919. It 
tells of Keynes's off-stage dealings with one of the German nego- 
liators. It was written many years after the event and is only one 
let of this complicated story. But Sir Charles Webster, who 
Was Secretary to the military delegation at the Paris Conference, 
thecked its facts some years ago with the documents which 
ttcord the public incidents to which it relates and found them 
«curate enough: but he adds that the details were selected and 
distorted to suit Keynes’s purpose. The memoir reveals Keynes, 

Negotiator, in action and incidentally illustrates the enormous 
idvantage in negotiation of knowing exactly what you want. 

¢ second and shorter memoir was written as late as 1938. It 
Was stimulated by a paper which David Garnett read to The 
ub in that year on the subject of his introduction more than 
enty years earlier of D. H. Lawrence to some of his Cambridge 
nds, including Keynes and Bertrand Russell, and of 
awrence’s intense dislike of their outlook en life. Garnett's 
tote moved Keynes to set down his own mature reflections on the 
liefs of his undergraduate days. 
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Health Service Shortages 


Mr Attlee’s statement, shortly before Parliament adjourned, 
that a committee had been appointed to consider how the indus- 
trial health service could be prevented from overlapping the 
national health service reflects the Government’s awareness of 
how inadequate the country’s resources in medical and nursing 
manpower are to meet the increased and increasing demands 
upon them. The shortages were underlined by a statement, issued 
the following day, from the London local medical committee to 
the effect that it is becoming increasingly difficult for a doctor 
to secure the admission to hospital even of an acute and urgent 
case. The committee went so far as to declare its fear that there 
might be a breakdown in the hospital service next winter. 

The London doctors’ statement referred only to the admission 
into hospital of acute cases. The plight of the chronic sick, 
particularly the chronic sick poor, is worse than ever. The better 
off can often find accommodation in private nursing homes—and 
in some cases the regional hospital board concerned will agree 
to meet the cost—but the sick poor have no resources to find 
accommodation for themselves. Before last July they were given 
a priority right to hospital treatment under the poor law, but 
this privilege was lost when the poor law was finally broken up. 

The inability of the regional hospital boards to fulfil their 
responsibility towards the chronic sick has repercussions through- 
out the social services. The welfare authorities cannot carry out 
fully their duties under the National Assistance Act because a 
large part of their resources still has to be used for the benefit 
of the sick. When they set up hostels for the able-bodied aged, 
they may find that they have to take in instead the sick and infirm, 
who are more costly, in money and staff, to maintain. This limits 
the number of hostels that can be set up, which, in its turn, means 
that the houses now occupied by the aged cannot be released for 
families. And the homeless families have to have recourse to the 
institutions of the welfare authorities for accommodation. Thus 
the welfare service of the local authorities still has to perform its 
old poor law function of filling the gaps left by the other social 
services. But what a blessing for the courtry that it is there to 
do it. 


Publications 


Keynes went up to Cambridge in 1902. He records that he and 
his friends were greatly influenced by Professor G. E. Moore’s 
“Principia Ethica” which came out in his first year. It was 
exciting, exhilarating, the beginning of a new renaissance. Out of 
its discussion arose what Keynes describes as a sort of neo- 
platonism, “though we should have been very angry at the time 
with such a suggestion.” Nothing mattered except states of mind, 
“our own and other peoples, of course, but chiefly our own.” 
These states of mind were not associated with action or achieve- 
ment. “One’s prime objects in life were love, the creation and 
enjoyment of esthetic experiences and the pursuit of knowledge.” 

It is impossible to summarise Keynes’s lively description of the 
kind of questions the group used to discuss. Looking backward 
Keynes claims that it was a good religion to grow up under. 
In the rarified atmosphere of the contemplation of love, beauty 
and truth “ social action as an end in itself had dropped out of 
our ideal...” Thus it was that they escaped from the Benthamite 
tradition with its calculus based on an over-valuation of the 
economic criterion ; and “it was the unsurpassable individualism 
of our philosophy which served to protect the whole lot of us 
from the final reductio ad absurdum of Benthamism known as 
Marxism.” 

Yet Keynes admits that they completely failed to provide a 
substitute for “these economic bogus faiths.” And as 1914 
approached “ the thinness and superficiality as well as the falsity 
of our view of men’s hearts, as it now seems to me, became 
more obvious.” 

The discriminating reader of the present generation to whom 
Keynes is already a figure of the past will find in these memoirs 
the more scintillating qualities of the writer. He will not perceive 
some of the greater characteristics of the Keynes of later years: 
the deep fund of human sympathy and understanding that under- 
lay the caustic wit and devastating epigram ; the patient devotion to 
great political causes ; the courage and self-discipline of the long 
drawn out struggle against ill-health ; or the practical statesman- 
ship displayed in those last five years when he was the chief deviser 

of our financial war plans and shouldered the chief burden, some- 
times almost single-handed, of our negotiations with America. 
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(For this reason, it could be wished that the publication of these 
‘memoirs had been delayed until the publication of Mr Harrod’s 
Official biography when they would have taken their place in a 
completer picture of one of the great Englishmen of our time. 


Lioht Under a Bushel 


S 
“The Crisis in the Un:versity.” By Sir Walter Moberly, 
Student Christian Movement Press, 316 pages. 15s, 

Tus book has been hailed as the most outstanding work about 
universities since Newman wrote his book on “ The Idea of a 
University ” in 1852. It has been welcomed particularly by what 
one might call the elder statesmen of the universities—those who 
have been steeped in the same liberal, humanist traditions as 
Sir Walter Moberly, whether or not they share with him his 
specifically Christian beliefs. ‘The book is indeed based on an 
admirable sense of sanity, moderation, and knowledge of the 
universities. As Chairman of the University Grants Committee 
no one can know them better. Throughout it is informed by 
the particular Christian beliefs about the mission of the 
universities which Sir Walter and his collaborators in the Student 
Christian Movement hold. 

Yet in spite of all these advantages it is an unsatisfactory book. 
In the first place the “crisis” which Sir Walter is discussing is 
feally not the crisis of the universities but the crisis of western 


‘civilisation. The threat is the threat of the atom bomb, the 


police state and the disintegration of Christian values. The first 
half of the book is devoted to an analysis of these dangers, but 
one is constantly in doubt whether there is any real justification 
for a discussion of them in a specifically university context. It is 
true that Sir Walter would have felt outside his element without 
the touch of the universities’ coat tails. Nor would the book 
have met with so great an acclamation had it had to compete with 
the rival claims of a Bertrand Russell or a T. S. Eliot in the 
unsheltered battleground for new values outside the universities. 
It is just because serious and reflective books about the universities 
have been so rare in this country that this book has been so 
well received. It is, thus, the failure of others, more than his 
own success, which has brought Sir Walter so much notice. 

On the practical side Sir Walter has a great deal of sensible 
advice to give. It is here that one feels that he is more in his 
element, and that he is straining less to interpret the composite 
views of an SCM study group, and drawing more on his personal 
experience as Chairman of the University Grants Committee. 
Yet even here his scrupulousness in giving every point of view, his 
tiresome habit of listing all the arguments on both sides, defeats his 
own ends. One is left with the feeling that Sir Walter has not been 
willing, or perhaps able, to use his experience to elicit a solution. 
This may be difficult to do until he retires from office this year, 
but it produces a recurrent sense of frustration that having 
elaborately brought the reader through the thickets of controversy 
he abandons the attempt to develop his own ideas at the end. For 
example there are thirteen pages on the vital subjects of the rela- 
tions between the universities and the state: Sir Walter’s first 
hand experience of this is unrivalled ; yet the two pages of con- 
clusions are woolly ; they give no clear picture of how control is 
exercised, or how a greater degree of planning in the future can 
be combined with university independence. 

It would be unfair to suggest that this book does not advance 
current thought about the universities. It clarifies many issues: 
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it covers and illuminates ground which has not so far been covered 
so comprehensively: it deals with most of the difficult Problems 
of orcanisation, teaching, and student life with which the UNiversj- 
ties are wrestling. What it fzils to do is to lead the leaders oF to 
crystallise the author’s own Cxperience ?s a guide to others, 


An Englishman in Egypt 


“Egyptian Service, 1902-14." By Sir Thomas Russell Pasha 
John Murray. 294 pages. 18s, ; 


“In my forty-four years’ service, I have been the servant of 
thirty-two Egyptian governments.” Each one of these govern- 
ments received from Russell Pasha that steady, loyal disinterested 
service that Egypt has had from a band of Englishmen of whom 
he is one of the last. Nowadays, Egyptians for obvious reasons 
prefer to provide their own civil servants. This book is the story 
of those forty-four years spent first as an inspector in upper Egypt, 
then as assistant commandant of police in Alexandria, and from 
1911 in the Cairo City Police where Russell made his very con- 
siderable name. The monuments that he left in each place include 
the Police Camel Corps that has ended blood feuds and made 
desert travel relatively secure and—in Cairo—the Egyptian Central 
Narcotics Intelligence Bureau which has served to cure millions 
of the drug habit by tracking and exposing the ring of callous 
Europeans who used to ruin Egypt while making fortunes out 
of heroin manufacture. 

The story he writes is extremely readable. It uncovers the arts 
of police dogs, snake charmers, desert trackers, murderers, 
politica] agitators and smugglers. It gives credit where credit is 
due to the qualities of the Egyptian policeman. That this force, 
underpaid and underhoused, should give the relatively efficient and 
honest service that it does is greatly due to Russell. Its qualities 
are largely founded on his knowledge of Egyptian psychology— 
rural as well as urban—and on his admired courage and presence 
of mind. 

The book devotes so much space to police success stories that 
it gives regrettably little information about the problems that beset 
Egypt as a whole. Burning topics such as the pressure of popula- 
tion on the space available, or the awakening of the sleek pasha 
to the need for bestirring himself to meet the needs of the 
multitudinous poor are mentioned only in passing. Far more 
space is devoted to the daily life of the Bedouin than to that of 
Egypt’s backbone—the Nile valley fellahin. Appreciation of an 
exciting police tale must be tempered by regret that Russel] Pasha 
did not tell more of the other aspects of a land he knows and 
likes so well. 


The Parties in Colour 


“The Conservative Party.”” By Nigel Birch, M.P, “The 
Liberal Party.”’ By R. J, Cruikshank, “The Labour 
Party.” By the Rt, Hon, William Glenvyil Hall, M.P. 
Collins, Each volume 50 pages, 5s, net, 

Ir is no disrespect to the authors of these latest additions to the 

“ Britain in Pictures” series to say that most people will value 

them for the illustrations rather than the text. For the pictures 

are wholly delightful. The Conservatives have a Winterhalter ol 

Peel and Wellington for frontispiece, the Liberals “ Mr Gladstone 

travelling in a bus” (the magnificent Orpen of Lloyd George 3s 





When in London... 


The Economists’ Bookshop would welcome a_ visit 
from any of its clients who will be in London 
this summer. The range of the Bookshop’ s interests 
is not confined to British publications, or to books 
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it specialises in these subjects. At The Economists’ 
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0 included) and the Labour volume has a rather static Mr Attlee 
wy Sir Oswald Birley. In addition to these there are portraits, in 

‘vr and in black-and-white, old campaign posters and carica- 
rues (including a series by Sir Max Beerbohm). To anyone with 
i interest in the personalities of politics (and who hasn’t?) these 
' alone are worth the money. 

But those who buy the books for the pictures will be making 
, mistake if they do not read the texts—or at least one of them. 
Mr Cruikshank’s essay on the history of Liberalism is a minor 
msterpiece of scholarship and grace. Mr Birch is at least vigorous 
_but surely he was wrong in thinking that his task was to 

uce a contemporary party broadsheet. Mr Glenvil Hall is 
sameless, but colourless, too. One is a little disposed to regret 
at the publishers did not combine the three books into one, 

yade Mr Cruikshank to double the length of his essay to 
gover all three parties, and give us twice as many pictures— 
gme of the “ Spy ” caricatures, for example, or cartoons from the 
aid volumes of Punch. 


The Feminist Viewpoint 


“Problems Have No Sex.” By Caroline Haslett. 
Stoughton. 118 pages. 6s. 


Dame CAROLINE HASLETT is one of the brightest stars in the 
gatemporary feminist firmament. She has not only worked for 
women’s rights, she has—a much more immediately practical 
xhievement—provided them with opportunities. Anything, 
therefore, which she has to say on woman’s réle in the world is 
ikely to be interesting and valuable ; one opens Problems Have 
No Sex with lively expectations of pleasure and enlightenment. 
They are not disappointed. This is as bright a little book as 
is title would suggest, full of intelligence, good sense, and good 
aguments. But it does not wholly escape from the old feminist 
imitations, the old unbalanced preoccupation with the needs of 
the whole-hearted career woman. True, it is conceded that she 
may Marry, may even raise a family, coming back to her career, 
pthaps via a special refresher course, after a few years of retire- 
ment; and Dame Caroline realistically admits that this interrup- 
ton is a genuine, not a man-made handicap. But her light- 
arted advocacy of the double life, illuminated with instances 
a women who have combined high professional success with 
wecessful motherhood, still displays that remote and facile view 


Hodder and 


Letters to 


Little Marshall Plan 


Sir;—The proposal put forward in your article on the “ Little 
Marshall Plan” to scrap the system of free “grants” in intra- 


‘European payments and make balances in intra-European trade 
| -up to a half—convertible into dollars is in flagrant contradiction 


_ With your analysis that 


% long as this [basic] disequilibrium remains [between European 
countries}, so long as the participating countries are unable or un- 
willing to meet their mutual deficits in gold or to extend further 
substantial credits to one another, no amount of ingenuity can 
create effective inter-convertibility of European currencies. Such 
convertibility will flow automatically from the re-establishment of 
librium. If an attempt is made to reverse the sequence—to 
te-establish convertibility, even though restricted to the European 
fold, before reasonable equilibrium obtains—the result will be 
positively harmful to the cause of European reconstruction. 

The word “equilibrium” covers many meanings. One of the 
Meanings is the absence of a deficit or surplus in the balance of 
pyments. Another equally important meaning is the absence of 

and unemployment. So long as the Belgians and 
continue their deflationary policy and tolerate unemploy- 

ment at levels which are beginning to approach 1931, they are 
«tng in an unneighbourly fashion and no relaxation, either of 
aeonvertibility or of quantitative restrictions, must be contem- 
lated in our economic relations with them, for otherwise we 
catch the contagion. There is, moreover, not the slightest 
fon to doubt that even a partial convertibility of European 
‘urrencies into dollars would cause a wholesale restriction on 

“wopean trade, especially if, as is unhappily probable, the 

etican deflation continues and that country (if dollars are made 
Wailable) becomes an even better market to buy from. 

The growing alarm about our balance of payments can in no 
"ay be attributed to inflation in this country, but to deflation 
4 America. To follow the Americans consciously into a 
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of domestic realities and of family psychology which such a 
career as hers is almost bound to entail. Certainly a woman who 
combines with adequate natural gifts the constitution of a cart- 
horse, a happy indifference to leisure, and a rare capacity for 
doing a psychological quick-change act on the home-going train, 
who has been lucky in her employer or clients, in the health and 
disposition of her husband and family, and in her domestic help 
or local facilities, can combine home and professional life with 
impunity—and even enjoyment. Dame Caroline (who is much 
more sensible than her publisher’s blurb would suggest) concedes 
that most women will not want to try ; and her argument that 
those bold spirits who do should not be automatically frustrated 
by a marriage bar is unanswerable. But she makes the whole 
problem sound altogether too easy, and exposes those readers 
who might regard her as a practical adviser to risks of mishap— 
either domestic or professional—which under more realistic 
guidance they would not be disposed to run. The problems of 
food and shelter, of peace and civic freedom and social justice, 
have indeed “no sex”; but so long as human beings require 
nine months’ gestation and roughly twice that many years of 
tutelage, women aspiring to a full human life will find their sex 
a problem. 


Shorter Notices 


“Problems of Socialist England.”” By Bertrand de Jouvenel. 
Batchworth Press. 221 pages. 12s. 6d. 


THE original French edition of this book received a very favourable 
notice in The Economist of July 24, 1948. The English edition of 
it has now been published, and should be read by all those who 
are interested in a Frenchman’s interpretation of the present problems 
of this country. 


“Expectation in Economics.” By G. L. S. Shackle. Cambridge 
University Press. 133 pages. 10s. 6d. 


THIs original and suggestive little book is an attempt to define and 
schematise certain psychological processes (the judgment of uncertainty, 
the decision to act in one way or another on that judgment) and an 
application of the author’s conclusions to certain economic topics— 
speculative investment, taxation of risky ventures, the theory of non- 
competitive bargaining. The treatment is abstract and mathematical, 
the argument astronomically remote from current problems ; but the 
devising of new concepts may, in the long run, be at least as important 
as the discovery of new facts. 


the Editor 


depression would violate the basie principle to which all parties 
in Britain are committed. 

The inter-convertibility of currencies in Europe will follow as 
soon as a greater monetary unification has taken place in Europe. 
It is not possible so long as only Britain is engaged in keeping 
on an even keel, neither inflating nor deflating. Intra-European 
payments and trade should be encouraged. But this can be done 
most effectively by a tentative relaxation of quantitative re- 
strictions. Even that would have to be accompanied by a much 
closer co-ordination of investment and general economic policies 
than has hitherto been the case. Dollar convertibility can be 
restored, even partially, only after European reconstruction has 
succeeded in diminishing the inequality of opportunity between 
the two Continents and the United States has regained its 
equilibrium. The menace of depression-dumping from the United 
States should not be exaggerated. People can only buy from the 
United States up to the amount of dollars at their disposal. Pro- 
vided an internecine competition of import-cutting (to acquire 
these scarce dollars) can be avoided by mutual concessions and 
planned redirection of trade, not much loss need be suffered: 
imports from the dollar area will have to be reduced by the 
amount by which our exports decrease. But dollar convertibility 
would recreate the competitive slide of 1929-31.—Yours faithfully, 


Balliol College, Oxford T. BALOGH 


Test Case in Hongkong 


Sir,—I was interested in the Note which appeared in The 
Economist of May 28th. 

I agree that the Colonial Office is not the appropriate agency 
for meeting the new situation, but I feel obliged to disagree 
with the main argument expressed. 

Your assumption that the Chinese Communist Government, 
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which I still consider to be as much Chinese as Communist, will 
want to attack Hongkong is more than doubtful, and this being 
so, the present policy is not appeasement but common sense. We 
must think in Chinese terms and realise that when they reach 
the mainland territories adjoining Hongkong the Communists 
will still have much of south and south-west China to conquer 
and will therefore be most reluctant to tackle for the first time a 
well-armed modern fighting force capable of hitting back. An 
unsuccessful attack on Hengkong would mean much loss of face 
to Mao Tse-tung, and even if successful it would bring no real 
advantage in the estimation of his new adherents, but in fact the 
opposite. 

There is obviously danger inside Hongkong with its huge new 
population from the mainland having no roots in the colony. 
But I know from my own observation last month that they are 
being extremely well looked after by an experienced and energeuc 
police force, headed by an officer who commands the universal 
respect of all races. 

We should do a great deal and say very little. 
if you shout a challenge it has to be taken up. 

The manner in which Tientsin and Shanghai were taken over 
suggests that the new government will have to trade, whether it 
likes it or not. Communists are not immune from economic laws, 
and they know full well that the establishment of a stable currency 
is the first prerequisite of their retaining an allegiance which they 
have no power of enforcing. 

The safety of Hongkong depends upon our facing these facts.— 
Yours faithfully, WALTER FLETCHER 

House of Commons, S.W.1 


For the Chinese, 


Russia and China 


Sir,—Your article on “ Russia and China” is a good example 
of the similarities between doctrinaire anti-Communists and 
doctrinaire Communists. Both ignore any facts which do not 
fit their preconceived conclusions and both apply completely 
different standards of judgment to Communist and non- 
Communist actions. 

It is surely a relevant fact that the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria was prolonged beyond November, 1945, at the request 
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of the Chinese National Government. In order to weaken the; 
political opponents in China the Kuomintang subjected their 
fellow-countrymen in Manchuria to prolonged Russian Occupation 
and gave the Russians the time necessary to remove Manchurian 
industrial equipment. Was this not quite as “ magnificen}} 
unpatriotic ” as the Communist failure to protest against Resins 
actions ¢ 

Again, soon after the Japanese surrender it became clear that 
the American forces in China were giving first priority to assisting 
the Kuomintang against the Communists and only a weak second 
priority to eliminating the Japanese. A strict adherence tj 
patriotic principles and a complete disregard for power politics 
might have led the Chinese Communists, faced with clear evidence 
of American hostility, to challenge the Russians as well. Buy 
suppose the Chinese Communists judged British policy by the 
standards vou apply to them. They could point to the complete 
absence of any official British disapproval of intervention in the 
Chinese civil war, the misuse of Unrra supplies, or of secret 
police methods used by the Kuomintang government. Through 
a similar argument they could draw the similar conclusion that 
the British Foreign Office had proved its unswerving loyalty to 
anti-Communist leadership in America. , 

In fact this completely subjective style of argument proves 
nothing except that those who use it, whether anti-Communist 
or Communist, are so prejudiced that their judgments are 
practically worthless.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL Linpsay 
84 Sunny Bank, Hull 


{If the Americans in 1945 had carried off to the United States the 
pick of British industrial equipment, it would certainly have been 
considered “ unpatriotic ” in a British political party to have made no 
protest. In China the most striking difference between Russian and 
American actions has been that the Russians robbed China of a 
rightful inheritance, whereas America provided economic aid which, 
if partly intended to strengthen the recognised government, was 
partly also for the general benefit of the Chinese people. As regards 
the prolongation of Russian occupation in Manchuria at Chinese 
request, it was natural that, as Russia had promised in a treaty to 
hand over administrative control to the National Government, but 
had in various ways obstructed the takeover, the Government should 
ask the Russians to await the arrival of its forces. The more important 
—— of p!ant had already been completed within the three monihs. 
—EDITOR. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Class of 1949 


(From Our American Staff) 


N the assembly halls of America’s 1,631 colleges and 

universities and 27,608 secondary schools, the folding chairs 
xe being laid away, the potted palms returned to the florist or 
the undertaker, and the wilted peonies removed from the plat- 
frm. The class of 1949, scrubbed, polished, invoked by visiting 
geakers, and fortified with diplomas to the applause of 
sembied relatives, 1s Out in the wide, wide world. This year’s 
gaduates from secondary schools number about 1,325,000. The 
cllege output is as yet uncounted, but may be considerably 
nore than last year’s total of 318,749, since many of the million 
eterans Who entered college under the GI programme complete 
their courses this summer. 

These GIs make the college class of 1949 not only larger 
put older than normal. Perhaps a third of its members are 
mrtied and university budgets have to allow for the fact that 
aey live in converted barracks or trailer parks or doubled up 
m scarce prewar housing: libraries must now be kept open 
until midnight and throughout weekends to give them a place 
‘cram for examinations out of reach of the baby. Through- 
wt their campus careers, the seriousness, maturity and high 
xademic standard of these students have been a joy to their 
professors, and their readiness to forgo extra-curricular activities 
idisappointment to the old student whose recollection of educa- 
ton lingers over the pleasures of bright college years. 

The attitude of the male members of the class of 1949, faced 
wth the stern realities of earning a living, has just been surveyed 
ty the magazine Fortune. The findings can be summarised in 
‘wo words; “* Security First.” The contrast with the “ Flaming 


| Youth” approach of graduates after World War I is consider- 


ible, yet perhaps it is not surprising. Members of the class of 


1949 have had experience of the chief varieties of uncushioned 


lise tata ee 





tsk. They were the rock-a-bye babies under whose cradle the 
dough broke in 1929. They were the children of the depression. 
They were the conscripts of World War II. And now they are 
gtting their belated start in an economic climate where the fancy 
word “disinflation” is being translated into the unfancied 
word “slump.” But whatever the reasons, this year’s graduate 
ippears to find his ideal economic future in a middling job in a 
ety large corporation of excellent financial standing engaged 
n offering a product or a service likely to be saleable in the 
midst of a slump—the American Telephone and Telegraph 
vmpany, for example. 


There are too many graduates this year for the slogan, 
“AT&T, we are here ! ” to fit the facts for all of them. Fairly 
mecise and up-to-date information about available employment 
‘however, to be found in an official handbook recently issued 
‘ot the benefit of new job entrants.* This study outlines the 
iills needed in the United States and estimates how full the 
"atious occupations are at the moment, how full they will be 

the people now in training begin to compete, and what 
ite long-term prospects are in each. 

Ina world where technology makes skills obsolete and opens 
XW Opportunities in swift and unforeseeable succession, 4 
Mungster entering an occupation with a prospect of nearly 

acentury of working life ahead of him can never count on 
‘sure thing. The handbook starts with a pair of charts as a 
eM Warning. In 1870, there were about twice as many Coopers 
*“ Occupational Outlook Handbook”: Employment Information on 


Major Occupations for use in Guidance. Bulletin No. 940, Bureau ot 


bor Statistics, United States Department of Labor in co-operation 
wih the Veterans Administration Superintendent of Documents, 


shington, D.C. Price $1.75. 


as barbers. Cooperage held up through the gay nineties but’ 
twentieth-century packaging, from steel drums to Cellophane 
wrappings, meant that employment in it had shrunk to a fifth 
of its former size by 1930. Meanwhile, as Prince Albert’s 
influence wore off, the number of barbers increased more than 
ten times, to a total of over 200,000, and on the distaff side 
“ beauticians ” in nearly equal numbers have appeared to give 
a transitory meaning to the word permanent. 

Interestingly enough, however, a number of the occupations 
which offer promising prospects for long-run as well as short- 
term employment are those to which the class of 1949 is pre- 
sumably fitted to turn. Concern is frequently expressed that 
the increasing nymbers of Americans who go to college will 
overcrowd the white collar professions and leave unfilled gaps in 
the trades. Yet the first part of this assumption is belied by the 
present emptiness of some of the professions. In all branches of 
medicine and teaching, especially, are there far more vacancies 
than the class of 1949 can fill. That class, indeed, has made its 
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own contribution to the growing need for elementary-school 
teachers, in the form of the wartime bulge in the birth rate. 
Would-be doctors will find their ambitions limited by difficulties 
in getting training ; but those who can secure admission to the 
country’s overburdened medical schools will not want for 
practice when they finish. 

In the engineering sciences, by contrast, there is overcrowd- 
ing ; in category after category the economic weather forecast 
is: “ Good prospects for those already trained but those who 
start training may face keen competition by the time they enter 
the profession.” When it comes to personnel management, the 
field most favoured by the graduates surveyed by Fortune, 
the storm warnings are up: “Field overcrowded at present. 
Long-run employment trend slowly upward, but keen com- 
petition for entry jobs likely to continue for several years.” To 
those of the class of 1949 who remain undeterred by the success- 
ful tragedy now running on Broadway, “The Death of a 
Salesman,” the return of competition may offer good opportu- 
nities. Back in the home office, the paper-work of a complex 
world always seems to keep ahead of the replacement of clerks 
by ever-new forms of office machinery. Some of these clerical 
jobs will be in government. Service occupations are mostly on 


cee ORO ® 
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the up-grade ; while no shortage of bartenders is indicated, the 
opportunities for policemen are held to be considerable. 
Expanded openings are anticipated in the care of the increasing . 
number of elderly persons. 

The existence of ageing groups is reflected again when the 
handbook turns to the major sources of American livelihood, 
the trades and industrial occupations. The skilled trades, 
particularly those which are normally entered through an 
apprenticeship, show today the distortions of the depression, 
when practically no new entrants were permitted ; the average 
age of plumbers, carpenters, and so on indicates that an unusual 
proportion of replacements will be needed before long. The 
extent to which skills, that used to be integrated, have been 
broken up into series of semi-skilled processes is evident in 
practically all the factory jobs. The young have to balance the 
relative desirability of attaining a complex skill, which may 
subsequently be eliminated by mechanisation and will then leave 
its possessor in need of fundamental retraining, against the 
merits of semi-skilled adaptability to a variety of fairly simple 
machines. One figure, however, has become indispensable, the 
repairman, the deus ad machinam who is sent for when the thing 
won't work. 

The oldest occupation, farming, is numerically on the decline, 
while requirements for success are rising. Much of the recent 
history of American agriculture is packed into the three-sentence 
job-analysis of dairy farms: “ An active, resourceful man who 
can do a variety of jobs with at least average skill is required. 
Mechanical aptitude is necessary because a milking machine, 
farm truck, tractor, mower, sprayer and other field equipment 
must be kept in operating condition, and buildings kept in repair. 
An understanding of livestock is essential.” 

How much security the class of 1949 will find in the occupa- 
tions it chooses remains to be seen. A Gallup poll, released as 
the class was graduating, suggests that the search for security 
is not confined to the young. Given the choice between a steady 
job and better-paying but less certain work, four out of five 
of the people questioned were ready to settle for steady work at 
lower pay. 


American Notes 


Rewards for the Generous 


The tragedy of Mr Forrestal, thought by some to have been 
caused by despair at being cast aside in the middle of his public 
career, was quickly followed by allegations, as yet unsubstantiated, 
that the allocation of contracts for Air Force planes has been 
influenced by the contributions collected by Mr Louis Johnson, 
the new Secretary of Defence, when he was in charge of the 
Democratic campaign chest. As a result, discussion in Washing- 
ton has turned to the recurring problem of obtaining and keeping 
able and impartial public servants. Mr Hoover, proposing that 
ex-Presidents should sit in the Senate without a vote, has sug- 
gested a means of securing continuity at the highest level. Mr 
Ralph Bunche, refusing an appointment as Assistant Secretary 
of State on the grounds that he could not afford to lose the better 
salary paid by the United Nations, has once more drawn attention 
to a means of avoiding wastage at lower levels ; Mr Bunche is, 
however, known to have been influenced also by the distasteful- 
ness of the discrimination against negroes in Washington. 

But it is not only low salaries that keep men of promise from 
staying in government service ; it is also the knowledge that, when 
they come within sight of the top of the ladder, they are likely to 
be passed by men whose speed in climbing depends not on their 
experience, but on their friendships in, and their financial con- 
tributions to, the party in power. Those who have been pushed 
up by such means will always be liable to suspicion, however 
great their ability and integrity, as Mr Johnson is now discovering. 
He is in trouble chiefly because of his connections with Mr 
Floyd Odlum, who is said to have induced his friends to cast 
some $20,000 on the Democratic waters, although they seem to 
have waited until after the tide turned on November 2nd. Mexican 
hopes of obtaining an American loan are bright at present because 
the idea is being put to the White House by Mr Ed Pauley, who 
not long ago obtained an oil concession in Mexico and who last 
autumn collected substantial sums for the Democrats. 

It is doubtful, however, if contributions to political funds in 
the hope of favours to come could be prevented, even if Congress 
did authorise the financing of political campaigns out of taxes, as 
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is Once more being proposed. Nor would this dispose of appoint 
ments made with an eye on the political future, such as that of 
Mr Francis Matthews, who is expected to deliver the Catholic 
vote in 1952 in return for being allowed to run the Navy : or of 
Mrs Georgia Clark, who has been made Treasurer in the hope 
that the women of America, who contro] about 70 per cent of 
the privately-owned wealth of the country, will be induced to 
vote for the Democrats by the appointment of a woman to issye 
and account for the public money—which has, incidentally, for 
years been coined by a woman as Director of the Mint. 
* 


The traditional reward for large political contributions js an 
ambassadorship and the traditional plum is the Court of St 
James’s. In recent years, nevertheless, the crucial importance of 
this post not only to Anglo-American relations but to world affairs 
has been recognised by the appointment of men whose outstanding 
ability and exceptional experience has mattered more than their 
political orthodoxy. Similar considerations have seemed to lie 
behind many of Mr Truman’s selections both for important 
embassies—Admiral Kirk for Moscow, Mr David Bruce for Paris 
—and for other significant offices. It therefore comes as some- 
thing of a shock to find that, according to Washington rumour, 
a return to the old system is being considered when Mr Lewis 
Douglas resigns, as, unfortunately, he is expected to do before 
long. Mr James Bruce, who, it is suggested, may be his suc- 
cessor, is qualified to represent his country in London, in the 
opinion of some observers in Washington, not by his career as 
Ambassador to Argentina, but by the financial help he gave to 
Mr Truman last autumn. 

It is, of course, for each country to appoint its ambassadors 
and the consent of the receiving government is only technically 
necessary. But it is of such concern to Great Britain to have the 
American Embassy filled by the very best man available that it is 
perhaps legitimate to express the hope that Washington rumour js 
wrong and that the President will not put Anglo-American affairs 
once again to the hazard of the spoils system. 


x * * 


Senate Initials on the Pact 


The demand of the unions for an immediate assault upon 
the Taft-Hartley Act in the Senate has cost Mr Acheson the 
reinforcement he hoped to draw from the ratification of the 
Atlantic Pact while he was in Paris ; he must be satisfied with the 
half-loaf of the unanimous approval granted this week by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Even this came somewhat 
tardily, due to the scruples, as well as the illness, of Senator 
George. What Senator George found hard to swallow was the 
possibility that the wording of Article V, dealing with response 
to an armed attack, might encourage the President to authorise 
the use of force without first consulting Congress. 

Senator George would have plugged this loophole by a state- 
ment denying the President any such power. But to the State 
Department and Senator Vandenberg, such a course ran the risk of 
depriving the Pact of much of its meaning for Europeans, already 
disappointed by the absence of progress on the arms Bill. A 
compromise has therefore been arranged. The report emphasis¢s 
that in the event of armed attack each signatory enjoys perfect 
freedom to choose its response, but it insists that a heavy and far- 
reaching commitment still is involved. It accepts the thesis that 
an attack upon one is an attack upon all, but it makes it clear that 
an armed descent upon Paris or Copenhagen is not to be regarded 
as the equivalent of an attack upon New York—or even Hoboken. 
If it were, the President’s powers to order defensive action without 
first consulting Congress would be very great. But instead of 
defining the war-making powers of President and Congress, the 
report is content to state that their extent and relationship remain 
unchanged by the Pact. As these have long been disputed in 
theory, the chief virtue of such a compromise is that by satisfying 


Senator George it has achieved unanimity in the Committee, and 


may forestall the writing in of reservations from the floor. Senator 
Watkins, who has had his eyes jealously fixed on the President's 
powers for many weeks, will have lost his most influential allies 
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the ability to start a long and embarrassing argument when 
the Pact is debated. This is not likely to be until the end of the 
month, unless a three alarm call is put in from Paris. 

One of the reasons advanced by the Committee for the early 
tification of the Pact was the need to sustain and encourage the 
momentum of confideace built up in Europe by American aid and 
aterest. An important means of sustaining that confidence, the 
ums Bil! to supplemeat the Pact, shows, however, little promise 
of early fulfilment. Senator Lucas has been sharply rapped over 
the knuckles by the President for his candid admission that the 
Senate would do well if by its statutory adjournment date, July 
yst, it had passed the Pact and the Labour Bill, and extended the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Mr Lucas has now swallowed 
his words, a diet to which he is becoming accustomed, and given 
it least lip-service to the idea—so uninviting to Congressmen— 
that Congress will stay in session after July 31st if it is necessary 
o pass other urgent legislation, a category in which the State 
Department and the President place the arms Bill. The Admini- 
gration has hopes that, even if the House and Senate cannot be 
persuaded to pass the actual arms appropriation, they may be 
induced to authorise it and allow the Administration to use an 
advance from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to get the 
programme started. 


* * * 


Perjury Trial for Two 


The perjury trial taking place in the Manhattan Courthouse, 
after many postponements, is nominally that of Mr Alger Hiss, 
acused by Mr Whittaker Chambers, the former Communist 
courier, of having transferred secret government documents to 
him before the war. ‘The charge is perjury and not espionage, 
because the latter is barred by the statute of limitations. The 
government prosecutor has promised other evidence and support- 
ing testimony, but he conceded, at the start, that his case rests 
on the credibility of the star witness, Mr Chambers ; with this 
invitation to the defence, the Hiss trial, in its early stages, has 
become, as well, the trial of his accuser. 

The outraged cross-examination of Mr Stryker, a defence 
attorney in the old-fashioned American tradition of melodrama 
ad denunciation, quickly drew from Mr Chambers, not only 
the expected confession that he had regularly perjured himself 
while he was a Communist, but also the more damning admission 
that even alter he saw the light, and became a Christian, in 1940, 
he had repeatedly perjured himself by failing to tell the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, and the Grand Jury itself, 
lhe knew. This intellectual strip-tease suggested to Mr Stryker 
that the original revelation was timed for political effect in the 


, midst of the kleig-lights of the Presidential campaign, since not 


tven Mr Hiss’s presence in responsible posts at Yalta and San 
Francisco had previously induced Mr Chambers to make his 


_ Warnings clear and his charge complete. It was Mr Hiss’s $75,000 


libel suit which finally persuaded Mr Chambers to reveal every- 
thing. Mr Chambers, on the other hand, insists he was restrained 
by the desire to give his friends time to mend their ways as he 
tad done, and compunction at embroiling so able a man as Mr 
Hiss. The presence of a leading psychiatrist patiently in attend- 
ance in court, and the questions relating to the suicide of Mr 
Chambers’ brother and the insanity of his grandmother, suggest 
that the defence may have a second string to its bow. 


Mr Chambers may lack the steadiness and sparkle to be desired 
iN a star witness, but so far his main story has not been shaken, 
despite his personal humiliation. The prosecution hopes to sub- 
stantiate it by identifying the handwriting of some of the docu- 
ments from the immortal Chambers pumpkin as that of Mr Hiss ; 
ind by showing that Mr Hiss’s typewriter (which has rather 
awkwardly and unaccountably turned up among the exhibits of 
the defence, despite the best efforts of the FBI to secure it for 

¢ prosecution) was that on which some of the documents were 
copied, 

The perjury charge is, of course, no more the basic issue than 
the charge of income tax evasion was in the trial of Al Capone. 

€ troubling and fascinating question is whether so talented, 
0 well-educated and eminent a public servant—a protégé of the 

te Justice Holmes—could have been seduced by Communist 
$ to betray his country. Ancient history the story may be, 
iting almost to another world, but a conviction in this cause 

élebre would tarnish the prestige of government, lend an unfor- 

tunate plausibility to the charges of inadequate security now being 

levelled at Mr Lilienthal, the guardian of atomic secrets, aud 
© the hearts of the witch-hunters reigice. 
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Golden Door or Needle’s Eye ? 


To the refugees in Europe the golden door held open by the 
Statue of Liberty has seemed more like a needle’s eye since the 
Republican Congress passed its disappointing Displaced Persons 
Act last summer. The maze of red tape through which the 
refugees must find their way to America may be woven by minor 
bureaucrats, but it owes its existence to the Act. The House of 
Representatives has now redeemed the Demecratic election pledge 
and approved, without serious controversy, a Bill which increases 
the number of DPs who may be admitted from 205,000 to 339,000 
and extends the terminal date by a year to June 30, 1951. The 
Bill would admit 4,000 “Shanghai refugees,’ mostly white 
Russians, 18,000 Polish ex-soldiers, now in Britain, and 15,000 
political refugees from eastern Europe. It makes a number of 
other minor changes in the existing Act and two very important 
ones. It advances from December 22, 1945, to January 1, 1949, 
the so-called “cut-off” date by which DPs must have become 
refugees if they are to be eligible for resettlement in the United 
States. The earlier date discriminated against Jews and Catholics 
uprooted after the end of the war, but the balance against the 
victims of the Communists was slightly redressed by the statutory 
preference given in the first Act to DPs whose countries had 
been annexed by a foreign power, which in practice benefited the 
Balts. But this and similar provisions, giving preference to farm 
workers, made the Act unworkable as well as unfair and they have 
been eliminated in the new Bill that has passed the House. 

Such regulations remain, however, in the version which Mr 
McCarran has put before the Senate and make meaningless the 
generous provisions of his Bill as regards the number of DPs to be 
admitted and the time they may take to come—s500,000 in five 
years. It was the Senate that almost closed the door in the DPs’ 
faces last year, and the struggle to push it wider open will again be 
fought in the Senate, when it can bring itself to consider the 
matter, which it shows no sign of doing at this session. The’ House 
Bill requires displaced persons to take a non-Communist oath, 
which seems hardly necessary in view of the immigration require- 
ments On this point ; but it may take a little wind out of the sails of 
those who make their fear of Communist agents an excuse for 
opposing the admission of more DPs, and go on to argue that in 
any case only the dregs of the DP camps are now left for America. 

To this the Displaced Persons Commission answers that so far 
not one “ bad DP” has been found in the United States and that 
the number to be admitted under the House Bill, only one-fourth 
of one per cent of the population, could hardly cause any serious 
difficulty. By the end of this month about 44,000 DPs will have 
come into the country under the 1948 Act and as yet job openings 
remain plentiful, especially in agriculture. Indeed, the most 
serious problem that has so far arisen has sprung from the horror 
of certain sponsoring organisations when they found that their 
charges in some of the southern states were working in the same 
conditions of poverty and “semi-servitude” as were native 
American farm labourers. 


Shorter Notes 


Unemployment is still rising, the May total of 3,289,000 being 
the highest recorded since the close of the war. The rise of 
273,000 in the past month contrasts with a fall of 432,000 in 
May, 1948. The employment total at 58.7 million, however, is 
better than in 1948, for with bountiful crops, farm employment is 
showing a strong seasonal upswing. The disappointing trend of 
manufacturing employment confirms earlier indications that the 
decline in output is more than seasonal in character, and may be 
expected to go further before the postwar adjustment is complete. 

* 


The new “ picture-in-a-minute ” camera, which not only takes 
but prints a photograph in that time, has had such a great 
success that owners are rationed to six rolls of film (48 pictures) 
a month. It had been calculated that the demand for film might 
be three times that for ordinary cameras, but in practice it has 
turned out to be ten or twelve times as much. The camera, 
which contains a roll of chemically treated printing paper, was 
tirst put on the market in New England last autumn, but will 
shortly be on sale all over the country at a price of about $90. 

* 


Nebraska is the first State to have taken advantage of the new 


rent control law passed by Congress in this session, which gave 
power to local governments either to abolish the federal rent 
controls of 1940, or to impose their own systems instead. Nebraska 
has chosen to decontrol all rents by November rst, and similar 
action is expected in Texas, Florida, and Alabama 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





How Real is French Recovery? 


CLEAR and comprehensive account of French achievements 

in the two years during which the Monnet Plan has been 
in force is given by a recent survey published in Paris. It is the 
work of the Commissariat Général du Plan de Modernisation et 
d’Equipment, of which M. Monnet is the chief. The periodic 
reports of the Commissariat—this is the fourth since the Plan 
was initiated in 1947—are of special interest because they review 
the economic state of the nation as a whole, as well as the progress 
made with concrete aspects of the Plan itself. 

The original, broad objectives of the Monnet Plan were to make 
the French nation solvent and to raise its standard of living. 
These goals were to be reached through the systematic re-equip- 
ment and expansion of French industry, badly neglected dunng 
the inter-war years and partially destroyed by the war. The 
dilemma before the plariners was how to carry out a great invest- 
ment plan that would repair the neglect of a generation and at 
the same time raise the people’s standard of consumption The 
magnitude of this challenge can be appreciated when it is recalled 
that in 1946 industrial production in France was 20 per cent 
below the 1938 level and consumption was I§ per cent down. 

The task was complicated by the fact that the Plan was attempt- 
ing te’grapple with an economy more free than controlled. Of 
the six industries singled out for special efforts—coal, electricity, 
transport, steel, cement and agricultural machinery—only the 
first three are nationalised. It was the hope of the planners that 
if, with the help and guidance of the Government, both produc- 
tion and output per man could be raised in these six key industries, 
then France would be well on the way to prosperity. 

Today, the report finds, France has covered the first lap of 
the struggle in attaining what the authors describe as a state of 
“ demi-prosperity.” During 1948 French production caught up 
with and surpassed the level of the depressed years immediately 
before the war, and by March of this year it had risen above the 
1929 peak. Today, the report comments, the French economy is 
no longer completely at the mercy of domestic or international 
emergencies. The days when it trembled continuously on the 
edge of a precipice are over. France now has reserves. 

According to the report, the factors chiefly responsible for this 
achievement are Marshall aid (for which the Plan did not originally 
bargain), the realising of overseas holdings, an exceptionally good 
harvest last year, and steady progress in re-equipment. Of the 
six industries where the planners concentrated the bulk of their 
economic and intellectual resources, the best results were achieved 
in transport and agricultural machinery. As the following table 


shows, the French railways moved a greater tonnage in 1948 than 
in 1938. Some measure of the success in the modernisation of 
agriculture is shown by the fact that last year 12,400 tractors were 
produced as compared with 4,200 in 1947 and a negligible 
number before the war. Even in these two favoured fields 
however, much remains to be done. The 1948 output of tractors 
was a mere 25 per cent of the target aimed at three years hence jin 
1952-53, while the tonnage moved by the railway system last year 
was only 70 per cent of that handled in the peak year of 1929, 

Coal production has fallen badly short of the mark set for it, 
largely because of strikes. In fact, the annual rate of French 
coal production has steadily dechned ever since the Liberation, 
although in the first and strike-free half of 1948 total production 
was running only 15 per cent below the target for 1952-53, 
Fortunately for French industry, coal production in the Saar— 
incorporated last spring—has considerably expanded; in the 
second half of 1948 output there was almost back to the 1929 
level. The generation of electric power in 1948 showed a Io per 
cent advance over 1947 but restrictions still had to be maintained 
on consumption. Unless production is expanded at a faster rate, 
output at the end of the next three years will be short of the 
target. Last year crude steel production was 18 per cent up on 
1938 but was 25 per cent below the 1929 peak. The planners, 
however, have set their sights much higher than anything accomp- 
lished by the French steel industry during the inter-war years. 
They aim at an annual output of 12.5 million tons ; the 1948 rate 
was only §8 per cent of this goal. 

Cement production has risen sharply by 40 per cent over the past 
vear as compared with 1947 and in the best weeks almost touched 
the 1929 rate. But here again the planners are striving to better 
the record of the best of the prewar years, and cement production 
will have to increase by over 50 per cent if it is to reach the 
1952-53 target. Perhaps the most disturbing feature revealed in 
this table is that, with the exception of agricultural machinery and 
refined oil, French output in the second half of last year showed 
hardly any improvement over the first half. In some industries 
there was a positive decline. 

Perhaps the largest single internal contribution to recovery was 
made by agriculture. Here total production in 1948 was back 
to its prewar dimensions. Not all the components, however, 
shared equally in this comeback. Wheat was still 9 per cent 
below the prewar average and feeding stuffs were down 20 per 
cent. On the other hand, pork and eggs are now running I§ per 
cent above the prewar rate. Not only did this increase add to 





FRENCH PROGRESS IN THE PRODUCTION OF KEY RESOURCES 


Resources Units 1929 1938 1946 1947 
| | 
Coai :— Sy Wee eas | Day | 
French product....... | mn. tons | 55-0 | 42-6 49-3 | 47-3 
Saar products ........ | * 13-6 14-4 oS ..4 10-5 
Electricity :— | 
MN, Fok Cia Ss atk i {1,000 mn. kWh. 14-4 20-8 23-0 25-9 
Produced by water-power | - 6-1 10-4 11-3 13-0 
Petroleum Products :—~ mn. tons | ose 7-0 2-8 5-0 
Crude Steel :-— 
French products ........ eo 9-7 6-2 4-4 5-7 
Saar products ......e0.. s 2-2 2-6 0-3 0-7 
CBE So ESR s €-2 3-6 3-4 3-9 
Agricultural Tractors :— 
Made in France ........ | aos =| 2-0 1-7 1-9 4-2 
i j 
Nitrogenous Fertilisers ..... | 1,000 tons 73-0 117-0 127-0 151-0 
° } Of nitrogen | 
Transportation :—~ } 1,000 tons | 
he A her le ES | transported | 223-0 139-9 | 127-8 140-5 
Weird. Sy cssccecs.. Bd 45-0 | 25-0 28-9 


* The nuraber of days worked is taken imto account. 


t The faximnum 1948 rate as a Percentage of the 1952-3 objective. 








1948 | Percentages 

i Maximum Reached | Objectives! 1948 

First Second , 2 } 1952-3 Increase 
Quarter Quarter | Year A i compared * 

j Month tane* with 1946 
25-8 | 19-3 45-1 | Jan 52-0 60-0 bo VC 81 
5-9 6-7 12-6 july 13-0 | 16-0 | + 59 rat 
| 14-4 14-0 28-4 |Whole year| 28-4 40-0 | + 23 i 
8-0 6:8 14-8 . 14-8 22:0 | + 31 ft @ 
3-7 4-6 8-3 Dec. 11-2 18-7 + 1% | 60 
3-6 3-7 7:3 ke 8-4 12:5 + 66 67 
0-5 0-7 1:2 7 1-5 1-8 + 300 83 
2-6 2- 5-4 July 5-9 8-0 59 4 
5-6 6-8 12-4 Dec. 19-3 50-0 +553 | #9 
100-0 82-0 182-0 May 233-0 350-0 + 4 6 
80-0 m7 | 187-7 i Es + 3) 
16-6 18-8 35-4 xa are FS + 4 


N.B.—-The figures for the years 1938, 1946 and 1947 are taken from the Annual of Industrial Statistics, 1938-1947, whfeb bas just been published by the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce ; they contain certain corrections of figures published in the third quarterly report. 
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subscription” writes a_ private investor, 
subscribing for the third successive year 
to The “1.C.” Market News-Letter 





... a pleasure once again to renew my 
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This mid-week bulletin, com- 
piled by the specialist Staff and 
Advisory Department of Tue 
INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE, reports 
market news of immediate 
Significance to investors and 
interprets changing trends— 
much of which information will 
not “ keep.” 

It is not only up-to-date, it seeks 
to anticipate and forecast. The 
subscriber referred to above 
gives his opinion that the items 


on New Issues are alone well 
worth the subscription, and 


adds, “they have made me’ 


sufficient money to pay this 
subscription until | am 100.” 


The News-Letter is posted every 
Tuesday afternoon and the 
annua! subscription is 4 guineas. 
Start receiving this valuable aid 
to investors next Wednesday by 
completing the subscription 
form now. 


















SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


To the Circulation Manager, 


The Investors’ Chronicle, 
Please register me as a subscriber to the Investors’ Chronicle 
NEWS-LETTER for one year, beginning with the 
first issue despatched to me, at a cost of 4 guineas, post free, for 


MARKET 


ul 

i) 

- 
i 


2, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


which I enclose a remittance. 


(Cheques to be made payable to “ The Investors’ Chronicle, Ltd.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


2nd June, 1949. 


(PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS) 
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= HE investor in Bank-Insurance Units 
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upward trend in the distributions paid on 
Bank-Insurance Units, and the Managers 
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the attractiveness of the French table but it also made possible 
sizeable savings in imports of all agricultural produce except 
feeding stuffs. 

The next section of the report is concerned with an itemised 
account of investment programmes put in hand during the past 
two years. The greatest obstacle to investment in 1947 is held 
to be the shortage of materials, particularly steel. Last year 
such shortages ceased to be a serious handicap and a second 
difficulty appeared—lack of funds. The report says that in 1948 
net public investment was actually 6 per cent lower then in 1947. 
This setback, however, was more than compensated by an expan- 
sion in private industry of the order of 25 per cent, and for the 
year as a whole it is estimated that gross investment absorbed 
approximately 20 per cent of the national product. 

The table below shows that this private investment was heavily 
concentrated on secondary industries, while the state, for its 
part, directed the bulk of its investments to transportation, 
electricity, coal and building. The failure of public investment 
to expand in 1948 was undoubtedly a consequence of the financial 
crisis of the second half of the year when the Treasury, battling 


Ner INVESTMENTS IN 1948 
(1,000 Million Francs) 


| 
' 





2 £5 £ gis 
wif 82 3 wis siz @ 
_£ 12.8 © 8s) i \)> ,2/ "23 
G@& £55) =e CH oss 23> 
ov c.56 “tt o% ~ 29 
SBP st ives > ~ D3s 
c = & c Aoi c Sis an 
“i Se si ~ (2S oa 
a ar “| ja aie * 
Baste Acrivirirs Orner Activities 
L. Industry Housing ee 155 | 145 10 
Coal iain 50 50 ... | Industry and com 
Electricity 80 639 ll | merce wee 100 25; 75 
Gas : 3 3 .. | Transport and com 
Petrol. 19 s 15 munications ..... 105 ; 102 3 
Tron 21 2 19 Public services .... 25 25 oll 
Cement 2 see 2 ——-> 
Agric. mrechiners 1 a 1 | Total Giher Activities 385 297 SS 
Nitrogen 1 eee i | a ~o nano 
Railways 59 59 ia 3 i 
Inland waterways 7 5 2 
Zz Agru ulfure . A? 7 70 | 
Total Basic Activities. | 330 , 209 121 | Granpw Torar..... 715 506 209 


desperately with the threat of runaway inflation, sought to check 
expenditure at every possible point. Naturally enough, the 
financial authorities directed much of their economy drive at 
investment in the nationalised industries where cuts had, in the 
short run, the minimum of disagreeable effects on the consumer 
and where results followed decisions instantaneously. 


The numerous developments in re-equipment and production 
during 1948, according to the report, had little impact on the 
country’s alarming balance of payments position. Throughout 
1948 there was a persistent but slight rise in exports of merchan- 
dise accompanied by a slight fall in imports. Invisible exports, 
however, deteriorated so that there was a total deficit in 1948 of 
the same magnitude as in the preceding year. It was thanks to 
very large doses of American aid that this deficit did not lead to 
disaster. Marshall dollars financed 45 per cent of French imports 
last year. 

The structure of French trade during the year showed some 
changes, though not necessarily in a more hopeful direction. In 
1947 France drew one-half of its imports from the dollar zone ; 
in 1948 this rauo had fallen to one-third but simultaneously there 
was an increase in the country’s deficit with the sterling area. In 
terms of commodities there were also variations. Imports of 
food declined and exports of coal were up—mainly because of 
the incorporation of the Saar. Indeed, but for the expansion of 
coal sales, French exports, seriously affected by deterioration in 
the textile market, would have contracted. The pessimist might 
well draw the conclusion from this section of the report that 
during 1948 France added to its intractable dollar deficit an 
intractable sterling deficit. 


In its conclusion the report does not conceal its fear that 
France’s present “demi-prosperity” contains some shady and 
precarious elements. The fruits of the improvements in produc- 
tion have perhaps been distributed somewhat too lavishly at home. 
The second of the planners’ original ideals—to raise the French 
standard of living—has pushed its way ruthlessly to the head of 
the queue. Of the gains registered in 1948, as much as 39 per 
cent was utilised to raise the standard of living, 38 per cent 
went towards closing the trade deficit, and 23 per cent to recon- 
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struction and investment. The primary goal—national soly 
still lingered on the distant horizon. 

The report shows an acute awareness of this failure, and 
throughout the document there is an urgent emphasis on the 
problem of output per man hour and per man year. The 
statistical evidence on productivity in France is at present thin 
and the Commissariat promises a special report on the subject 
Meanwhile it publishes one table which reveals that in 1948 out- 
put per man in the nine major industries was 13 per cent below 
the 1938 level. In some of the non-listed trades, e.g., house build- 
ing and civil engineering, the picture is probably even darker. 
The report pins its hopes for the future above all on an increase 
in productivity which will further raise total production and, 
more important, will substantially lower French costs. 


ency— 


Pressure of Numbers in Japan 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO] 


Japan’s babies look like winning the war that its military leaders 
technically lost. The bounding, irrepressible birth rate—3q per 
thousand—has raised the Japanese population from 72 million at 
the end of the war to more than 80 millign at the end of last 
year. Combined with the present death rate of 12 per thousand, 
Japan’s population, at this rate of progress, will be at least 90 
million in eight years’ time—and almost certainly higher. 

All occupation policy and theory, all planning, all artificial 
restrictions and tidy western reforms, will be trampled under this 
deafening patter of tiny feet. General MacArthur can disarm 
the Japanese army, limit exports, compel rationing of food and 
clothing, make or break Diet legislation, permit the reconstruc- 
tion of industry—but he cannot control the birth rate. And the 
birth rate threatens to sabotage all his other achievements 

The approved economic basis of Japan’s recovery is the average 
living standard between 1930-34, and this has the blessing of the 
Far Eastern Commission in Washington, representing the 11 
nations which were involved at one time or other in the Japanese 
war. 

But the population of Japan in 1934 was only 66 million. With 
the subsequent population increase, Japan’s level of foreign trade 
to maintain that approved standard would need to be now twice 
the ruling level of the 1930-34 base period. And where, ask 
General MacArthur’s advisers despairingly, is that trade to come 
from—and go to ? 

General W. F. Marquat, chief of the occupation authority’s 
Economic and Scientific Section, said recently: 

The United States and the western world generally must face 
the fact that the 1930-34 economic level fixed by the Far Easter 
Commission for Japan is much too low to suport Japan’s expanding 
population. 

Japan has asked for more than 3,000,000 tons of food to be 
handed out during the next fiscal year, which is more than half 
a million tons in excess of: the current year’s food imports— 
purchased with United States money. The additional amount, the 
Japanese Government explains with a bland apologetic bow, is 
needed to maintain the existing official staple food ration of 1,440 
calories (compared with the prewar average of 2,100 calories) for 
an additional 1,500,000 Japanese. 


General MacArthur’s National Resources Section officers have 
a gloomy response to the question of how Japan would produce or 
import its own food needs now. For independent maintenance 
now, production of foodstuffs would have to be increased from 
14.2 to 16.3 million metric tons (brown rice equivalent) ; imports 
from 1.9 to 6.8 million metric tons (wheat equivalent). Japan’ 
cramped arable area carries the world’s densest concentration 
of agricultural population—s570 to the sq. kilometre of 
cultivated land. (Korea has 418 and India 176). Actually 
the facts are worse, for those calculations are based on 
the assumption that 20 per cent of a country’s area is arable. 
Japan’s arable area is in fact no more than 16 per cent; only 16 
million acres are in current use for food production. “ Assuming 
it were possible,” said Mr Kenneth Morrow, chief research officer 
of the US authorities, “ food imports at current prices would cost 
Japan £200 million annually.” Clearly, Japan can attain 1s 
approved living standard for its mounting population only in 4 
Utopian world of peace and plenty, with Japanese textiles virtually 
at prewar levels and all other industry at early wartime levels. 
Japan’s other vital shortages in natural resources are petroleum, 
highgrade iron ore, highgrade coking coal and textile fibres. 
These are obtainable only as a result of a high volume of foreiga 
trade, which in turn requires a high level of production. 
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Incentives to Fecundity 


Japanese interest in this explosive preblem has been neghgible, 
beth in cofhcial circles and among individuals. True, the 
nijitarists’ active prewar policy of birth encouragement (“ five 
aildren to every family”) has been discarded, but wage Scales 
«il include special “ family allowances,” which are an indirect 
geentive to fecundity. And the traditional Japanese family 
philosophy remains indifferent to General MacArthur’s democratic 
jirectives: a man must have sons to perpetuate the family line 
, woman also to avoid the insecurities of childless old age 

It is possible, however, that some sluggish action may have 
been belatedly aroused by Dr Warren S. Thompson, the outstand- 
ing American authority on population problems, ‘who has just 
kit Japan after several months’ close study of the problem on 
ihalf of General MacArthur, Dr Thompson suggested that birth 
catrol was the only practicable long-range solution. A furious 
gorm immediately burst over his head, not from the Japanese 
but from Roman Catholic missionaries in Japan. Now birth 
control—like reparations—is not a word to be mentioned in the 
higher levels of respectable Occupation society. It has dangerously 
mproper connotations and can bring a blush of embarrassment 
io the cheek of the toughest American colonel. When the 
Japanese Birth Control Society, a small medical body suppressed 
by the Japanese army during the war, sought to invite Dr. 
Margaret Sanger, an English authority on the subject, to Japan 
for propaganda purposes in 1946, General Crawford Sams, the 
American Public Health adviser, sympathetically but firmly for- 
bade the visit. He indicated that, from a medical point of view 
be agreed with their aim, but that political and religious considera- 
tens Officially precluded such a visit under the Occupation. 
The Japanese Government, on the other hand, agreed to permit 
the free and open sale of contraceptives throughout Japan, and 
the Prime Minister, Mr Yoshida, said that he was in favour of 


birth control. A number of members of the Diet have announced 


that they will sponsor legislation to Jegalise abortion, and other 
forward-looking parliamentarians are recalling wistfully that in the 
good old days of the Tokugawa Age (1602-1867) infanticide was 
a popular and successful form of population restriction. Dr 
Thompson believed that Japanese ignorance of, or traditional 
opposition to, birth control could be dissipated by intensive 
propaganda, which the Japanese Government has shown no signs 
of initiating. He admitted, however, that even at a reduced rate of 
mrease Of 12 per thousand, or 1,080,000 a year, Japan’s popula- 
ten would still be at least 90 million in eight years, and probably 
far higher. In effect, he was arguing that birth control could 
strain the Japanese population increase to the current dimensions 
ofacrisis and maybe prevent it from developing into a catastrophe. 


Migration Proposals 
The only other alternative seems to be the even more contro- 


| vrsial proposal—migration. The Japanese themselves are openly 


advocating this course. Despite bitter postwar feeling and im- 
placable Australian objection to southward migration, they have 


_ the backing of a strong “migration bloc” among General 










MacArthur's advisers, the Roman Catholic Church and dis- 
tinguished Americans like Colonel Robert McCormick, of the 
Chicago Tribune, and Mr Joseph C. Grew, former US Ambassador 
0 Japan, who ingenmously reconcile support of Japanese migra- 
ion to the south-west Pacific with opposition to Japanese 
migration to California. This US “ migration bloc,” which insists 
that the postwar repatriation of nearly six million stranded 
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Japanese trom the south-west Pacific and other overseas areas 
was a major blunder, want to organise Japanese migration to 
Borneo, New Guinea, the Celebes, Halmahera and Ceram. 

_ They suggest, rather naively, that Australian and Dutch Opposi- 
tion might be removed or by-passed if the migration were carried 
out under United Nations’ auspices and if all Japanese migrants 
technically were deprived of Japanese nationality. 

The argument of one well-known member of this “ migration 
bloc ” is that Australia is not developing the territory and has no 
intention of beginning. Former United States military outposts, 
camps and installations are being permitted to rust, decay and 
revert to jungle. Besides lifting an unfair burden from the 
shoulders of American taxpayers, migration of five million 
Japanese would open up a new source of world foodstuffs and 
would help develop untapped resources for the whole world. So 
much for the American view. When he was Prime Minister, 
Hitoshi Ashida piously testified his confidence that “an under- 
standing world will permit some volume of emigration to the 
“southern regions’ (Japanese jargon for New Guinea) after the 
peace treaty.” A writer in The Oriental Economist, an authorita- 
tive Tokyo weekly receiving, it is suspected, advice and encourage- 
ment from the Occupation “ migration bloc,” has boldly expanded 
the theme. He has claimed that Dutch New Guinea, populated 
now by 200,000 natives, could support at least 20 million 
Japanese. His claims are based on Japanese wartime surveys and 
reports by Japanese pioneers who successfully operated cotton 
and hemp concessions on the north coast of Dutch New Guinea. 
The Japanese Pacific Lumber Company has also reported “ almost 
inexhaustible” supplies of first-grade virgin timber in Australia 
as well as Dutch New Guinea. 


Communist Solution 


ene the Japanese Communist Party does not support 
birth control as a remedy for population pressure. It has no 
moral objections to birth control as such, but it does not regard 
it as a scientific solution to a worldwide dilemma. It believes 
that, under a real Japanese people’s parliament, cultivation 
methods could be sufficiently improved to maintain indigenously 
a population of 100 million. By the time that is done, the world 
will—according to the Communists—be under a real, democratic, 
one-world peoples’ government, and there will be no colour or 
racial barriers against the movement of people from busy and 
crowded to idle and empty lands. 

The official Japanese point of view is expressed by Dr Ayanori 
Okazaki, director of the Population Problem Research Institute, 
who believes that Japan could support a population of 70 million 
“ if industrialisation is carried out at a fast clip.” He agrees that 
birth control is of the “ utmost importance,” but hopes for “ an 
ideal arrangement in which emigration and birth control could 
be carried out simultaneously.” 

General MacArthur himself has: expressed no opinion, thereby 
avoiding any politically imprudent -statement on birth control, 
emigration or increased exports. However, he did not forbid 
Dr Thompson to make a Japanese broadcast advocating birth 
contrel. Moreover, Dr Thompson ominously summed up his 
views im an open letter to the Japanese press early this month. 
He said: 

I can see no justice in the holding of lands out of use by colonial 
powers ; but even more weighty in the determination ef national 
policies in my judgment is that there is no physical possibility of 
preventing the crowded people of the world from taking these lands 
sooner or later. 
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RANSPORTATION is vital to the 

expansion and development of 
nations ... to the welfare of millions of 
people. When it fails, irreparable hard- 
ship is thrust upon otherwise thriving 
cities, trading centers and people. 
Transportation experts realize their re- 
sponsibility and are constantly on 
guard that all cargoes...food, raw 
materials, manufactured articles... 
reach their destinations. 


If transportation is to be of service 
to a nation it must be able to improve 
efficiency through the purchase of 
equipment that will increase capacity 
as well as maintain and replace pres- 
ent units whenever necessary. Accord- 





ingly, it is of interest to every nation 
to facilitate the supply of such priority 
items in order to make this essential 
equipment available to its transporta- 
tion services. 


The flexibility of the motor truck has 
made it one of the most important tools 
of modern transportation. Capable of 
hauling heavy cargoes through thou- 
sands of miles of open country . . . car- 
rying loads over busy highways, coun- 
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International Trucks + International Industrial 
Power ¢ International Harvester Refrigeration 
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try roads or city streets for trans-ship- 
ment by rail, plane or boat—the truck 
is a “transportation system” in itself 
and the common denominator of effi- 
cient transport operations everywhere. 


International Harvester provides the 
International Truck as a tool for all 
modern efficient transportation sys 
tems. International Harvester Export 
Company, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, U.S.A. 
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4 HE meeting in Paris last week-end of the Consultative 
| 1 Group of Ministers of the OEEC seems to have had one 
| em only on its agenda—the problem of intra-European trade, 

vith special reference to the Intra-European Payments Scheme. 

4n unusually reticent communiqué issued at the end of the 
| meting stated that the task of devising a new Payments 
| Scheme, to succeed the initial scheme which expires at the end 

_ this month, had been referred back to the OEEC experts 
| “with certain mew suggestions.” The communiqué went on 

announce that plans for liberalising intra-European trade 

jad been submitted and would be communicated forthwith to 
dimember Governments. 
Two main proposals were put forward for the amendment 

i the Intra-European Payments Scheme (IEPS). The first 

was that the “ drawing rights” which the Marshall countries 

gant to each other (e.g., Britain makes a grant of sterling to 
| France) should be made transferable (e.g., France should be 
| ible to transfer to Belgium or Italy its right to draw sterling). 
| The second was that these “ drawing rights” should be made 
| convertible into dollars (e.g., France should have the right to 
| allon Britain for dollars if sterling was not needed). The 
_ scond of these proposals was deferred for later—much later— 
| wmsideration. The first was made the subject of the “ certain 

proposals” which are now to be considered by the Payments 

Committee of the OEEC. As was foreshadowed in an article in 

hese columns a fortnight ago, the convertibility proposal, 

vhich had been made on behalf of the Economic Co-operation 

Administration, was unanimously opposed by the participating 
| cuntries. In the face of this unanimity, the ECA representa- 
ves in Paris thought it prudent to withdraw it—though with 
ident regret. It would, however, be unwise to assume that 
ihis issue has now been decently buried. The American initia- 
we and the European resistance to it are the symbols of a basic 
‘ash in economic philosophies which henceforth is likely to 
xcupy more and more of OEEC’s attention. The clash—taken 
t the extreme, though there are gradations in between—is 
tetween those who see Europe’s salvation as possible only 
an essentially free and competitive system, and those who 
vsualise the viability of Europe as attainable only in a system 
f bilateral and inevitably discriminatory agreements. The 
American proposal would have forced Europe to face this issue 
mmediately, since it would have thrown open the European 
markets—within the limits of the total available dollars—to 
American competition. By the same token, it would have 
compelled the countries of Europe to take immediate steps to 
ing their price and cost structures into at least approximate 
‘quilibrium, both among themselves and with North America. 
As it is, the memories of 1947 are still too fresh in European 
tinds ; the OEEC countries are not prepared to be hustled into 
convertibility crisis. But their attitude involves the 
‘sk of a further widening of the disequilibrium in cost and 
Pie structures. 

But on the less far-reaching proposal to give the Payments 
: more elasticity by making the drawing rights, though 
‘‘Konvertible into dollars, transferable within the OEEC group, 

Countries represented at last week-end’s meeting appear [0 
“ve accepted the need for some improvement of the existing 
tigid and bilateral mechanism. The main differences of opinion 
were between those who wished the transferability to be 


enn 





| Freeing Europe’s Trade 


“ organised” and those who would have preferred to have it 
“automatic.” Belgium was the main exponent of the “ auto- 
matic” school. In the end, the leader of its delegation, M. 
Spaak, withdrew his insistence on this particular version of the 
amendments to the IEPS. 


One of the achievements of last week-end’s meeting was 
in fact the acknowledgment by Belgian representatives that 
Belgium’s economic relationship to the other OEEC countries 
is quite distinctive. Since Belgium is likely to be a larger 
creditor of Europe than it will be a debtor to the Western 
Hemisphere, means have to be devised by which the net surplus 
due from Europe to Belgium shall be settled in some form other 
than dollars or gold. M. Spaak appeared to imply in his dis- 
cussions with his OEEC colleagues that a way could be found 
of reconciling this special creditor position of Belgium with 
the need to safeguard the all-too-low gold reserves of the other 
OEEC countries. The search for a formula seems to leave 
no alternative but that Belgium should grant further credits 
to its OEEC colleagues. It remains to be seen whether M. 
Spaak’s easy reassurances on the subject can in practice be 
squared with the rigid and severe policy of the National Bank 
of Belgium when the specific terms of new credit arrangements 
come to be discussed. There have been occasions in the past 
when the Belgian Government and its National Bank have 
spoken with different voices—and when the voice of the latter 
has prevailed. 


The attitude of Britain, and that of most other OEEC 
countries, to the amendment of IEPS has been to favour a 
maximum transferability of drawing rights, provided that this 
transferability involved no gold losses. This condition may be 
satisfied by what is now being called “ organised” transfer- 
ability—a concept which may be likened to the “ administra- 
tive” transferability operated, especially since 1947, in Britain’s 
sterling payments arrangements with countries outside the 
sterling area. This would make the exercise of any drawing 
rights in a country other than that making the contribution 
conditional upon the sanction of the original contributor. 
Another possibility would be to introduce a mixed system of 
drawing rights, allowing part of the rights to be strictly bilateral 
while multilateralising the rest. But to permit of any such 
mixed scheme it would be necessary for some of the “con- 
ditional dollars,” which the United States now grants to 
countries to compensate them for the drawing rights they grant 
to others, to be put into a pool, for later allocation to those 
countries in which the rights had in fact been utilised. Yet 
another possibility would be to establish contributions and 
drawings on bilateral lines, as at present ; but to make them 
subject to periodic review and revision in the course of the 
year. Whatever method is chosen, and however far it may fall 
short of the ideal of automatic transferability, it will have con- 
siderable advantage over the rigid, preconceived bilateralism of 
the present scheme. 


In discussing ways and means by which increased transfer- 
ability of drawing rights can be reconciled with the protection 
of gold reserves, the countries most concerned are Belgium 
and Switzerland. There is a possibility that Switzerland may 
come into IEPS. As for Belgium, discussions are now proceed- 
ing to see how far, by raising the “ gold points” in its pay- 
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‘ments agreements and in other ways, it may be prepared to 


run surpluses with other OEEC countries without demand- 
ing gold. But Belgium is imposing deflation on its domestic 
economy ; it will find it doubly delicate to re-inflate by granting 
additional external credits. If and when these special problems 
have been solved the payments committee of OEEC should 
have little difficulty in elaborating an amended form of IEPS 
to take over from the present scheme when it lapses on 
June 30th. 

Many of the questions covered in these discussions on the 
Payments Scheme had been widely anticipated and well prepared 
by technical experts. But an apparently novel topic in last week- 
end’s meeting was the set of proposals made by the British 
delegation, led by Sir Stafford Cripps, for the liberalisation of 
European trade. No specific details of these proposals have 
yet been published. Special care is being taken to submit them 
to countries other than the eight represented on the Consulta- 
tive Group of Ministers before making them public. It can 
be said, however, that the proposals have as their basis a resolu- 
tion calling on all OEEC countries “ immediately to take steps 
for the progressive elimination of quantitative trade restrictions 
between each other” and to abolish certain “ unilateral restric- 
tions as far as their financial and economic positions permit.” 
The member countries are asked to report by next October on 
measures taken to comply with this resolution, and also to draw 
up a list of products of which they will allow unrestricted 
imports. 

The general intention of the British proposal is to remove 
quantitative and discriminatory restrictions on European trade ; 
to substitute for quotas and import licensing a system of open 
general licences applying to intra~-European trade. The detailed 
application of any such plan will obviously need to be very 
carefully worked out. Some countries which rely considerably 
on import licensing for the protection of their exiguous reserves 
and for maintaining a precarious balance in their intra-European 
payments may find it difficult to dismantle their defences at the 
speed which the British resolution might suggest. This being 
so, it is probable that the advance towards the goal of freeing 
intra-European trade of these obstacles and quantitative restric- 
tions will be somewhat uneven. To prevent any unfair abuse of 
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this unevenness, it will probably be necessary to arrange fo, 
some reciprocity in the process of dismantling—an arrangement 
which would provide in addition the maximum incentive to good 
behaviour. 


The first impression created by the trade liberalisation pro- 
posals was favourable. Payments difficulties apart, there can be 
no doubt that the main obstacles to intra-European trade today 
are quantitative and discriminatory restrictions usually operated 
by import licensing, though on occasion also by exchange con. 
trol. These are a far more potent enemy of European trade than 
tariffs. No better illustration of that could be found than the 
experience of Dutch-Belgian trade since the tariffs between the 
two countries were abolished at the beginning of this year, 
Dutch goods flow freely into Belgium and Luxemburg, but in 
the reverse direction the flow of Belgian exports to the Nether- 
lands, though ostensibly free of duty, is in fact checked by 
import licencing of a highly selective character, the operation 
of which has caused serious dissatisfaction in Belgium and has 
done grave disservice to the cause of completing the economic 
union of Benelux. If restrictions of this kind can be removed. 
and if at the same time an improved version of the payments 
scheme can be put into effect by the end of this month, the 
latest meeting of the OEEC Consultative Group of Ministers 
will have been well worth while. 


A word of warning should, however, be uttered against 
mistaking the removal of restrictions for the achievement of 
equilibrium. It may be found that in some countries the appli- 
cation of quotas and strict licensing of imports will still be 
necessary for a while in order to buttress seriously unbalanced 
external accounts. In these instances the removal of these 
barriers must be accompanied or preceded by more fundamental 
measures designed to remove the deep-seated causes of dis- 
equilibrium. But as between the members of the OEEC group, 
far-reaching disequilibrium is exceptional. Nothing will be lost 
by prodding the laggards into taking the necessary remedial 
action. Meanwhile, all OEEC countries need to keep firmly in 
mind the fact that promotion of trade within the group does 
not by any means necessarily imply any corresponding progress 
towards dollar solvency. 


Price Maintenance 


HEN Sir Stafford Cripps told the Labour party confer- 
ence this week that distributive margins might still hold 
room for reduction, he made the statement with a quali- 
fication: to expect from this source any noticeable reduction in 
price levels was “a delusion.” This was sound advice to give 
to a conference concerned with an immediate situation and 
searching for immediate relaxations—which are not to be found 
—of the pressure on the working-class budget. It was probably 
not intended to mean that substantial relief from high costs of 
distribution is out of the question over a long term. That the 
total cost of distributive services to the national economy is 
high, and needs to be reduced, is a plain enough fact which 
needs no labouring. But the “ noticeable ” reductions will have 
to follow, and not precede, improvements in efficiency. 


What is necessary, therefore, is to create the conditions in 
which retail distribution is likely to seek efficiency and make 
itself more economical. It is in this way that the report of the 
Committee on Resale Price Maintenance* is important. The 
evidence assembled in the report shows clearly that the forces 
tending to make distributive margins rigid and unassailable— 
and tending, therefore, to render the distributive system inelastic 
and impervious to change—are growing stronger and more 
organised, and are spreading over a widening area of trade. To 
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Teverse this process—to restore elasticity—would not be 
universally popular. Most traders always prefer trade 
to be “stable.” It is the exception, the man who likes change 
and mobility, who keep the majority on its toes; and he, 
naturally enough, is not generally liked. 

But the committee started from the view that many established 
trade practices and protective devices, however legitimate they 
might have appeared before the war, would need to be 
re-examined today. Setting out from a more advanced base 
than either of the previous committees which in 1920 and 1930 
attempted the same task, it has succeeded in penetrating 
further than they did. It has shown up the trend towards price 
rigidity in retail trade more clearly than has been done before. 
But, when it came to make its recommendations, it seems to have 
hesitated at the point at which action might hope to be effective. 
Whether the recommendations go far enough to arrest the trend 
decisively is, therefore, doubtful. 


* 


Resale price maintenance, where it is found, is usually found 
in association with branded goods. The branding of goods 
has certain advantages for the producer, and to the consumer 
it offers the advantage of reasonably constant quality at 4 
familiar price. To the retailer it offers in certain ways a@ 
easier life, since it transfers the responsibility for quality t€ 
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distributor of average efficiency,” and that the costs of individual 
distributors varied only slightly from the average. If this were 
so, the arguments against fixed margins would lose some of their 
force. But the committee explains quite clearly that it is not 
so. Costs vary widely ; within one multiple retailing firm, the 
costs of the lowest- and highest-cost branches were in the propor- 
tions of 100 and 240. Even where costs do not, in practice, vary 
between traders who conduct similar types of business, the 


committee holds that in the absence of price competition 
committee observes, the tendency is for branded goods to cover “excess” profits are consumed in competition on service. The 


an increasing part of the ficld of trade. Between the wars it “ordinary” or “average” distributor is no more than a 
gread to bulky and perishable commodities—bread, sugar, theoretical concept. Further, margins show “a high degree of 
butter, oranges—to which it had not previously been generally conventionality ”; they tend to be fixed by analogy with other 
applied. An association in the hardware trade has recently laid products in the same trade, rather than by the cost of handling 
down as one of its declared objects the encouragement of brand- the particular product. Nor are they related to the costs of the 


ing for the 90 per cent of hardware goods which are at present individual retailer. The distributor’s requirement tends to be 
unbranded. The committee instances “ self-service” retailing decisive: 


and the introduction of frozen foods as further moves in the 


other shoulders. But it has sweeping effects on the Organisation 
of retail trade. The manufacturer himself assesses the market, 
lays down the standard of quality, and advertises nationally in 
order to establish and maintain demand. As a result the whole- 
saler and the retailer cease to perform their traditional function 
of selection. They are less and less the interpreters of the public 
taste. In consequence shops become less specialist and more 
miscellaneous. The manufacturer interprets public taste for 
himself, and has his own organisation for the purpose. As the 


The only margin generally acceptable to all distributors is 


direction of packing and branding by producers. “ There is no that which is considered necessary by the class of distributor 
reason to doubt,” it adds, “that the tendency will continue.” whose costs are highest and it is by reference to the demands 
* of this class that margins are fixed. The existence of such 

The manufacturer, who designs his branded product for a marging and the accurity emerded by rete prot mamaaaace 


may induce more people to be retailers and to deal in branded 

goods than the total turnover will justify. 

The individual manufacturer, having fixed the retail prices and 
established the distributors’ margins for his products, advertises 
his prices to the public. But he may also use other methods to 
make them effective. One of these is the threat of stopping 
supplies ; another is the sales contract, which can be enforceable 
at law. Without resorting to combination, the manufacturer has 
powerful weapons in his hand by which to enforce his standard 
price. 

But in fact, over a wide and expanding range of trade, these 
sanctions are reinforced by the collective action of trade associa- 
tions. The report has assembled information about the collective 
price-maintaining arrangements in existence for fifteen groups of 
common commodities. It points out that the rules in which many 
of these arrangements are expressed are widely drawn, and the 
powers assumed are often arbitrary. Almost every association 
of the kind discussed requires each manufacturer to establish 
and make known retail, and often wholesale, prices for his 

Past experience appears to have shown manufacturers that branded products. These prices are with few exceptions appli- 
if a nationally advertised brand is sold at varying prices in cable to the whole country, and distributors are bound by the 
neighbouring shops the demand for it—as reflected in the sites to observe them strictly. But, since price competition 
distributors’ orders to the manufacturer — substantially 2 i iy : : . 
decreases. .. . No manufacturer can afford to disregard this between retailers—“ against which resale price maintenance 
attitude on the part of the distributors on whom he depends arrangements are apparently ultimately directed”—can take 
to get the products of his factory into the hands of the public. indirect or “concealed” forms, the rules do not end there. 
The committee proceeds to demolish the case for fixed dis- Elaborate provisions deal with such matters as hire purchase 
tributors’ margins with such force that the reader could be for- terms, settlement discounts, carriage charges, servicing, the 
given for expecting strong recommendations to follow. Many _ trading-in of used articles in part exchange, and a host of other 
of its witnesses (manufacturers and distributors) explained that matters. Some associations classify dealers into groups and 
margins were fixed by reference to the costs of the “ordinary graduate their discounts in relation not to the quantity of goods 


specific market, tends also to fix its retail price. It is obvious 
that no manufacturer wants to risk the loss of his market by 
distributors raising the price above the price range for which 
the product was designed. Beyond that, what is the manu- 
facturer’s interest in the matter ? Why does he prohibit the 
sale of his branded goods at prices lower than the standard ? 
So far as the manufacturer is individually concerned—so far, 
that is, as he is not in combination with other manufac- 
turers to support the general price level in a trade—a retailer who 
cuts the retail margin might not superficially appear to be doing 
him any harm. The answer is almost certainly that the manu- 
facturer is anxious to conciliate retailers in general. A fixed 
retail price, effectively supported and allowing a good retail 
margin, is one of the attractions he can offer to retailers to 
persuade them to stock his product. Shopkeepers do not want 
to be exposed to unfavourable comparison with a competitor 
who sells an identical—and readily identifiable—product at a 
lower price. As the committee says: 
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‘ments agreements and in other ways, it may be prepared to 


run surpluses with other OEEC countries without demand- 
ing gold. But Belgium is imposing deflation on its domestic 
economy ; it will find it doubly delicate to re-inflate by granting 
additional external credits. If and when these special problems 
have been solved the payments committee of OEEC should 
have little difficulty in elaborating an amended form of IEPS 
to take over from the present scheme when it lapses on 
June 30th. 

Many of the questions covered in these discussions on the 
Payments Scheme had been widely anticipated and well prepared 
by technical experts. But an apparently novel topic in last week- 
end’s meeting was the set of proposals made by the British 
delegation, led by Sir Stafford Cripps, for the liberalisation of 
European trade. No specific details of these proposals have 
yet been published. Special care is being taken to submit them 
to countries other than the eight represented on the Consulta- 
tive Group of Ministers before making them public. It can 
be said, however, that the proposals have as their basis a resolu- 
tion calling on all OEEC countries “ immediately to take steps 
for the progressive elimination of quantitative trade restrictions 
between each other ” and to abolish certain “unilateral restric- 
tions as far as their financial and economic positions permit.” 
The member countries are asked to report by next October on 
measures taken to comply with this resolution, and also to draw 
up a list of products of which they will allow unrestricted 
imports. 

The general intention of the British proposal is to remove 
quantitative and discriminatory restrictions on European trade ; 
to substitute for quotas and import licensing a system of open 
general licences applying to intra~-European trade. The detailed 
application of any such plan will obviously need to be very 
carefully worked out. Some countries which rely considerably 
on import licensing for the protection of their exiguous reserves 
and for maintaining a precarious balance in their intra-European 
payments may find it difficult to dismantle their defences at the 
speed which the British resolution might suggest. This being 
so, it is probable that the advance towards the goal of freeing 
intra-European trade of these obstacles and quantitative restric- 
tions will be somewhat uneven. To prevent any unfair abuse of 
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this unevenness, it will probably be necessary to arrange for 
some reciprocity in the process of dismantling—an arrangement 
which would provide in addition the maximum incentive to good 
behaviour. 


The first impression created by the trade liberalisation pro- 
posals was favourable. Payments difficulties apart, there can be 
no doubt that the main obstacles to intra-European trade today 
are quantitative and discriminatory restrictions usually operated 
by import licensing, though on occasion also by exchange con. 
trol. These are a far more potent enemy of European trade than 
tariffs. No better illustration of that could be found than the 
experience of Dutch-Belgian trade since the tariffs between the 
two countries were abolished at the beginning of this year. 
Dutch goods flow freely into Belgium and Luxemburg, but in 
the reverse direction the flow of Belgian exports to the Nether- 
lands, though ostensibly free of duty, is in fact checked by 
import licencing of a highly selective character, the operation 
of which has caused serious dissatisfaction in Belgium and has 
done grave disservice to the cause of completing the economic 
union of Benelux. If restrictions of this kind can be removed, 
and if at the same time an improved version of the payments 
scheme can be put into effect by the end of this month, the 
latest meeting of the OEEC Consultative Group of Ministers 
will have been well worth while. 


A word of warning should, however, be uttered against 
mistaking the removal of restrictions for the achievement of 
equilibrium. It may be found that in some countries the appli- 
cation of quotas and strict licensing of imports will still be 
necessary for a while in order to buttress seriously unbalanced 
external accounts. In these instances the removal of these 
barriers must be accompanied or preceded by more fundamental 
measures designed to remove the deep-seated causes of dis- 
equilibrium. But as between the members of the OEEC group, 
far-reaching disequilibrium is exceptional. Nothing will be lost 
by prodding the laggards into taking the necessary remedial 
action. Meanwhile, all OEEC countries need to keep firmly in 
mind the fact that promotion of trade within the group does 
not by any means necessarily imply any corresponding progress 
towards dollar solvency. 


Price Maintenance 


HEN Sir Stafford Cripps told the Labour party confer- 
ence this week that distributive margins might still hold 
room for reduction, he made the statement with a quali- 
fication: to expect from this source any noticeable reduction in 
price levels was “a delusion.” This was sound advice to give 
to a conference concerned with an immediate situation and 
searching for immediate relaxations—which are not to be found 
—of the pressure on the working-class budget. It was probably 
not intended to mean that substantial relief from high costs of 
distribution is out of the question over a long term. That the 
total cost of distributive services to the national economy is 
high, and needs to be reduced, is a plain enough fact which 
needs no labouring. But the “ noticeable ” reductions will have 
to follow, and not precede, improvements in efficiency. 


What is necessary, therefore, is to create the conditions in 
which retail distribution is likely to seek efficiency and make 
itself more economical. It is in this way that the report of the 
Committee on Resale Price Maintenance* is important. The 
evidence assembled in the report shows clearly that the forces 
tending to make distributive margins rigid and unassailable— 
and tending, therefore, to render the distributive system inelastic 
and impervious to change—are growing stronger and more 
organised, and are spreading over a widening area of trade. To 
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reverse this process—to restore elasticity—would not be 
universally popular. Most traders always prefer trade 
to be “stable.” It is the exception, the man who likes change 
and mobility, who keep the majority on its toes; and he, 
naturally enough, is not generally liked. 

But the committee started from the view that many established 
trade practices and protective devices, however legitimate they 
might have appeared before the war, would need to be 
re-examined today. Setting out from a more advanced base 
than either of the previous committees which in 1920 and 1930 
attempted the same task, it has succeeded in penetrating 
further than they did. It has shown up the trend towards price 
rigidity in retail trade more clearly than has been done before. 
But, when it came to make its recommendations, it seems to have 
hesitated at the point at which action might hope to be effective. 
Whether the recommendations go far enough to arrest the trend 
decisively is, therefore, doubtful. 


* 


Resale price maintenance, where it is found, is usually found 
in association with branded goods. The branding of goods 
has certain advantages for the producer, and to the consumer 
it offers the advantage of reasonably constant quality at 4 
familiar price. To the retailer it offers in certain ways 4¢ 
easier life, since it teansiers the responsibility for quality © 
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other shoulders. But it has sweeping effects on the organisation 
of retail trade. The manufacturer himself assesses the market, 
lays down the standard of quality, and advertises nationally in 
order to establish and maintain demand. As a result the whole- 
saler and the retailer cease to perform their traditional function 
of selection. They are less and less the interpreters of the public 
taste. In consequence shops become less specialist and more 
miscellaneous. ‘The manufacturer interprets public taste for 
himself, and has his own organisation for the purpose. As the 
committee observes, the tendency is for branded goods to cover 
m increasing part of the ficld of trade. Between the wars it 
gread to bulky and perishable commodities—bread, sugar, 
putter, oranges—to which it had not previously been generally 
applied. An association in the hardware trade has recently laid 
down as one of its declared objects the encouragement of brand- 
ing for the 90 per cent of hardware goods which are at present 
unbranded. The committee instances “ self-service” retailing 
and the introduction of frozen foods as further moves in the 
direction of packing and branding by producers. “ There is no 
reason to doubt,” it adds, “ that the tendency will continue.” 
* 

The manufacturer, who designs his branded product for a 
specific market, tends also to fix its retail price. It is obvious 
that no manufacturer wants to risk the loss of his market by 
distributors raising the price above the price range for which 
the product was designed. Beyond that, what is the manu- 
facturer’s interest in the matter ? Why does he prohibit the 
sale of his branded goods at prices lower than the standard ? 
So far as the manufacturer is individually concerned—so far, 
that is, as he is not in combination with other manufac- 
turers to support the general price level in a trade—a retailer who 
cuts the retail margin might not superficially appear to be doing 
him any harm. The answer is almost certainly that the manu- 
facturer is anxious to conciliate retailers in general. A fixed 
retail price, effectively supported and allowing a good retail 
margin, is one of the attractions he can offer to retailers to 
persuade them to stock his product. Shopkeepers do not want 
to be exposed to unfavourable comparison with a competitor 
who sells an identical—and readily identifiable—product at a 
lower price. As the committee says: 

Past experience appears to have shown manufacturers that 

if a nationally advertised brand is sold at varying prices in 

neighbouring shops the demand for it—as reflected in the 
distributors’ orders to the manufacturer — substantially 
decreases. . . . No manufacturer can afford to disregard this 
attitude on the part of the distributors on whom he depends 
to get the products of his factory into the hands of the public. 

The committee proceeds to demolish the case for fixed dis- 
iributors’ margins with such force that the reader could be for- 
given for expecting strong recommendations to follow. Many 
of its witnesses (manufacturers and distributors) explained that 
margins were fixed by reference to the costs of the “ ordinary 
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distributor of average efficiency,” and that the costs of individual 
distributors varied only slightly from the average. If this were 
so, the arguments against fixed margins would lose some of their 
force. But the committee explains quite clearly that it is not 
so. Costs vary widely ; within one multiple retailing firm, the 
costs of the lowest- and highest-cost branches were in the propor- 
tions of 100 and 240. Even where costs do not, in practice, vary 
between traders who conduct similar types of business, the 
committee holds that in the absence of price competition 
“excess” profits are consumed in competition on service. The 
“ordinary” or “average” distributor is no more than a 
theoretical concept. Further, margins show “a high degree of 
conventionality ”; they tend to be fixed by analogy with other 
products in the same trade, rather than by the cost of handling 
the particular product. Nor are they related to the costs of the 
individual retailer. The distributor’s requirement tends to be 
decisive : 

The only margin generally acceptable to all distributors is 

that which is considered necessary by the class of distributor 

whose costs are highest and it is by reference to the demands 
of this class that margins are fixed. The existence of such 
margins and the security afforded by resale price maintenance 
may induce more people to be retailers and to deal in branded 
goods than the total turnover will justify. 
The individual manufacturer, having fixed the retail prices and 
established the distributors’ margins for his products, advertises 
his prices to the public. But he may also use other methods to 
make them effective. One of these is the threat of stopping 
supplies ; another is the sales contract, which can be enforceable 
at law. Without resorting to combination, the manufacturer has 
powerful weapons in his hand by which to enforce his standard 
price. 

But in fact, over a wide and expanding range of trade, these 
sanctions are reinforced by the collective action of trade associa- 
tions. The report has assembled information about the collective 
price-maintaining arrangements in existence for fifteen groups of 
common commodities. It points out that the rules in which many 
of these arrangements are expressed are widely drawn, and the 
powers assumed are often arbitrary. Almost every association 
of the kind discussed requires each manufacturer to establish 
and make known retail, and often wholesale, prices for his 
branded products. These prices are with few exceptions appli- 
cable to the whole country, and distributors are bound by the 
rules to observe them strictly. But, since price competition 
between retailers—“ against which resale price maintenance 
arrangements are apparently ultimately directed ”—can take 
indirect or “concealed” forms, the rules do not end there. 
Elaborate provisions deal with such matters as hire purchase 
terms, settlement discounts, carriage charges, servicing, the 
trading-in of used articles in part exchange, and a host of other 
matters. Some associations classify dealers into groups and 
graduate their discounts in relation not to the quantity of goods 
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‘ordered but to the classification of the retailer. Some are closely 
connected with a parallel association which controls entry into 
‘the trade: trade discounts are allowed only to dealers who are 
‘on the list. Deferred dividends and profit-sharing schemes, 
‘of the kinds operated by co-operative societies but by some other 
‘traders as well, are variously treated. The Proprietary Articles 
Trade Association (to take one example) permits no dividend 
unless the price of the product is raised by the amount of the 
dividend. Some associations will not permit a co-operative 
society to handle certain products at all, even if it offers to 
withhold dividend on the particular products. 

In some associations, the rules invite members to report any 
price-cytting by other members ; some operate detective systems, 
with all the apparatus of test purchases and the advance marking 
of packages. A reminder is often, no doubt, sufficient to deter 
the price-cutter from repeating his crime, but a warning can 
be followed by a fine or by the withdrawal of discount—a whole- 
saler may, as a punishment, be supplied only on retail terms 
for a fixed period. As ultimate sanction the offender may find 
himself cut off from supplies of a wide range of goods, and 
possibly of all the goods in which he normally deals. Whether 
pe stop-list is actually brought into play or is merely kept in 
the background as a threat is irrelevant. Price maintenance has 
been turned into “a comprehensive system for policing entire 
industries.” 

* 

The committee has had no difficulty in convincing itself that 
these collective excesses have to be stopped. (Whether the 
Government will fully support it in this seems, from the terms 
in which the President of the Board of Trade announced the 
findings to the Commons last week, to be hazy). But the com- 
mittee itself has felt obliged to make a distinction between the 
individual and the collective enforcement of price conditions, 
and it is by no means apparent that the line which it has drawn 
may not frustrate the purpose. “ Associations of traders de- 
signed to bring their collective power to bear to maintain their 
members’ prices are in our view undesirable,” states the com- 
mittee: 

We therefore recommend that steps be taken to render illegal 

the application of sanctions which extend beyond the remedies 

open to an individual producer. 
If this is implemented, a manufacturer will be debarred by 
law from imposing penalties for the infringement of another 
manufacturer’s price conditions. He will still be entitled to 
enforce the maintenance of his own prices by any means open 
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to him, and (presumably) the members of an association will 
still be able to agree upon a uniform code for maintaining 
their own prices. The system will be limited. But will it be 
destroyed ? 

In the reasoning which led the committee to decide against 
any interference with the producer’s power to enforce resale 
prices for goods bearing his brand, the fear of “ unscrupulous ” 
traders using branded goods as “ loss-leaders” seems to have 
been given altogether excessive weight. Experience has shown 
that the best known and most respected of branded goods are 
especially liable to be offered at reduced prices by a retailer 
anxious to get customers into his shop ; that the retailer who 
does this may not, in fact, be more efficient than his neighbours 
who do not ; his costs may not really be lower ; he may even be 
hoping to recover the concession by overcharging on some other 
goods. Such things are deplorable, and the committee is right to 
point out that they are one of the hazards of reintroducing price 
competition into retail trading. But it is the hardest cases that 
make the worst law, and the committee would have done better to 
focus its attention on the real, general, and nationally damaging 
drawbacks of the present system—drawbacks which its own 
argument has put beyond doubt. 


It is unhappily true that some retailers wish to pretend that 
they are efficient when, in fact they are not. But what of those 
who are really cheap and efficient ? What, in the public 
interest, are such retailers to do with the surpluses which their 
efficiency yields ? They are precluded from giving the cu;- 
tomer any benefit by way of lower prices. Are they to discard 
their gains on branded goods by selling unbranded goods at a 
loss ? Must they spend money on pile carpets, perfumed 
interiors, and rest-rooms which their customers, perhaps, do not 
really want? The committee, evidently perplexed by this 
dilemma, suggests that deferred discounts and dividend systems 
might be extended. It is rightly opposed to the use of price- 
maintaining systems as a weapon against the co-operative 
societies or “to impede particular methods of trading.” But 
not all shops, nor all commodities, are suitable for deferred 
dividend systems ; to take refuge in them generally as an alter- 
native to to real freedom of trading is to rush from one 
absurdity to another. There is, in fact, a need for shops in 
which the cost of producing and distributing an article is 
reflected in the price which the consumer pays for the 
particular article. This need is of such importance that 
nothing short of an overwhelming case should be allowed to 
defeat it ; and no overwhelming case has been shown. 


Business Notes 


Markets and the Chancellor 


Sir Stafford Cripps’s speech to the Labour Party Conference 
at Blackpool seems to have had a better reception from the City 
audience than from the delegates to whom it was addressed. But 
the City’s response has been one of relief rather than of satis- 
faction. It was relieved to find that the party political mood 
which had seized the Chancellor during the recent debate on the 
Finance Bill had, rather paradoxically, abated before the party 
occasion. The Chancellor apparently prefers to do his tub- 
thumping in the more restrained atmosphere of Westminster than 
in an assembly at which it might prove dangerously inciting. In 
the circumstances, the City is puzzled to know why he troubles 
to do it at all. It was grateful, none the less, for the Chan- 
cellor’s dilution of his “frightfully high profits” accusation. 
Whiie pretending to hold his ground on this matter he in fact 
made an orderly and rapid retreat, explaining it almost in the 
vi terms which his critics had used. 

ut if Sir Stafford allayed the City’s fears on one score, he did 
nothing to ease its deeper apprehension about Britain’s basic 
economic difficulties, in a phase of spreading buyers’ markets and 
receding business in America. This no doubt explains why the 
Blackpool endorsement of the Chancellor’s defence of his 
stabilisation policy virtually failed to put any fresh heart into the 


markets. The slide on the Stock Exchange went further on the 
eve of the holiday, and the end on Tuesday of this depressing 
three-week Account did not bring even the technical rally for 
which some people had hoped. At the same time the carry-over 
arrangements gave no evidence of any unduly large open bear 
position, and on the first day of the new Account prices closed 
appreciably above the worst—with one or two of them actually 
showing some net gains on the day. Even so, the ordinary share 
index of the Financial Times showed another fall of 0.7 to only 
104.7, at which point it was merely 0.5 above the postwar low 
touched during the convertibility crisis. The fall during the 
period of the three-week Account amounted to nearly Io points. 
The past week’s decline has been 2.2 points. 


* * * 


Argentine Agreement Shocks Washington 


The State Department in Washington has filed a protest 
against the proposed Anglo-Argentine commercial agreement and 
has suggested that it be limited to a period shorter than five years. 
This protest, made before the exact terms of the agreement have 
been published, is based on the contention that a bilateral agree 
ment such as that proposed between the two countries must 
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inherently discriminatory. It will, it is suggested, adversely affect 
he Argentine market for US exports and will severely curtail 
ach traditional US sales to Argentina as those for oil products. 
The agreement, it is contended by the State Department, is con- 

to the principles of multilateral and non-discriminatory 
yade enshrined im the Charter of the International Trade 
Organisation and accepted by the United Kingdom. There is 
xdmittedly an initial period during which widespread exceptions 
gom the full application of the Charter will be allowed, and it is 


bly in the desire to keep the Anglo-Argentine agreement ~ 


within the strict lines of the ITO Charter that the State Depart- 
ment has suggested that its currency should be cut short of the 
proposed five years. 

There is nothing new in this revelation of American dislike 
of bilateral commercial agreements, and if the protest is merely 
; formal gesture, no undue significance need be attached to it. 
It never ceases to be surprising, however, that the State Depart- 
ment, after the experience of the past two years and the harsh 
yssons learned in the course of its dealings with the European 
Recovery Programme, should still be so unaware of the facts of 
economic life that have to be faced in the present difficult and 
abnormal period. There is no US export to Argentina which is 
edangered in the immediate future by the proposed agreement 
with the United Kingdom—for the simple and adequate reason 
that Argentina has not the dollars with which to pay for its 
traditional imports from the United States. In those circum- 
wances, and given the urgent need for goods from the dollar 
wea, Argentina without a bilateral agreement with the United 
Kingdom would have been unwilling to ship her meat except 
gainst convertible sterling. This the United Kingdom would 
have been unable to accept. The proposed bilateral agreement, 
therefore, may rescue a considerable volume of trade from what 
might easily have been virtual annihilation in a system of wholly 
multilateral and non-discriminatory trading. When the full text 
of the Anglo-Argentine commercial agreement is published it will 
be possible to pass better judgment on the technical validity of 
the American objections. 


x bi x 


Caveat Emptor in OFS 


There is need for investigation, and perhaps for censure, of 
the circumstances in which a report was communicated to the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange at the end of last week that Free 
State Gold Areas, a company little known in London, had assayed 
asample of the basal reef in a borehole deflection on the farm 
Frideel in the Orange Free State at 56,106 inch-dwts. According 
reports reaching London, rumours were abroad in Johannes- 
burg early on June 3rd that “an exceedingly rich strike” had 
ben made on the Erfdeel farm. These rumours were followed 
by the posting of a notice in the Stock Exchange there giving 
he assay value of the strike at 70,000 inch-dwts., a figure which 
was subsequently amended to 56,106 inch-dwts. This later 
received confirmation after a re-check. Naturally, in such an 
amosphere the price of the shares of Free State Gold Areas 
fuctuated widely in Johannesburg and also in London as the 
various phases of the news were communicated here. From an 
opening price of 15s. they had climbed to 37s. 6d. before the 
td of the day. The fitful manner in which the news of the 
wtike became known created a very bad impression here, and 
wy repetition would certainly endanger the chances of raising 
in London the large amounts of capital needed for the develop- 
ment of the new Orange Free State goldfield. It was of course 
to fault of the company that, in the course of Monday’s hectic 
dealings in Johannesburg, rumours of other developments were 

ted—in particular, that an even more astonishing assay 
Value had been obtained on the farm Dankbaarheid, adjoining 
Erfdeel. But this second rumour confirmed the bad impression 
made on the previous Friday, and the damage was done before 
American Corporation could scotch it with a prompt, firm 
ial. Both in Johannesburg and London this denial led to a 
quick reaction from the peak price of 56s. 10}d. paid for the 
€s; at the close in London on Tuesday they had fallen to 
388. 9d. and have since sagged further. The Committee of the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange has been quick to see the danger 
of such irresponsible reports and has addressed a sharp note to 
the South African Press Association to whom the Dankbaarheid 
Tumour had been attributed. 


These events, and the violently erratic share movements which 
caused, have an obvious lesson for investors in this country 
Who might see a chance in this speculative field to make good 
their losses in more staid avenues of investment, One borehole 
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does not make a mine. And im this case the EDs Erfdeel borchole 
result is the first evidence of strikingly good gold values in 
this particular area of the OFS; this lies to the north of the 
promising Virginia area and some fifteen miles south-east of 
Odendaalsrus, the focal point of the new field. The other four 
boreholes on the farm Erfdeel have not resulted in anything 
outstanding ; values have ranged from 3 imch-dwts. to 204 inch- 
dwts. It is certainly possible that the rich value now revealed is 
an isolated occurrence. 


* x * 


Stock Exchange Chairman Resigns 


After a special meeting of the Council of the Stock Exchange 
at the end of last week, it was announced that Mr H. L. Urling 
Clark had indicated his wish to resign from the chairmanship 
of the Council when his present term of office expires in a few 
weeks’ time. He has felt for some time the strain of his official 
duties and has been advised by his doctor to take three months’ 
rest. Mr Urling Clark became a trustee and manager in 1933, 
deputy chairman in 1945, and two years later was elected to the 
chair in succession to Sir Robert Pearson. He is to remain a 
member of the Stock Exchange Council, which is responsible for 
electing the chairman and deputy chairmen. Mr Urling Clark’s 
successor will be chosen after the annual election, to be held 
on June 2oth, to fill 13 vacancies caused on the Council by the 
retirement of 9 members by rotation under the terms of the 
Constitution, and four other vacancies. 


It is not easy for persons outside the circle of the Stock 
Exchange to appreciate the strain which the responsibilities fall- 
ing upon the chairman must have involved in recent years. 
During Mr Urling Clark’s two years in the chair, the Stock 
Exchange has been emerging from the phase of wartime control, 
and has been feeling its way back towards some of the prewar 
facilities and arrangements which have for so long been prohibited 
or suspended. Most striking of these moves towards traditional 
practice were the restoration of “Account” dealings and the 
recent revival of contango facilities. Apart from the heavy 
work involved in these changes in mechanism, the Stock Exchange 
authorities have been pressing forward on lines of evolution which 
had become important before the war, but which the general 
tendency towards control and discipline in financial matters had 
brought more than ever into prominence. Among such policies 
the most significant are those by which the Stock Exchange 
has increasingly sought to safeguard investors’ interests through 
its vigilance in control of new issues and in demanding higher 
standards in the presentation of financial data and company 
accounts. Perhaps even more exacting than the efforts involved 
in these important and progressive changes has been the respon- 
sibility for grappling with the problem of how the Stock Exchange 
ccmmunity should best adapt itself to the conditions of the post- 
war world. As much recent discussion, in The Economist and 
elsewhere, has demonstrated, the structure of the wider capital 
market, of which the Stock Exchange is the most highly organised 
part, has been undergoing far-reaching change, especially in the 
past decade. This change has been held by many to threaten the 
livelihood of the stock market community as at present constituted. 
As was shown by the prolonged controversy on the question of 
commission sharing with agents, there have been—and still are— 
deep-seated differences of opinion about the form which the 
necessary adaptation should take. When, at the end of January 
last, the Stock Exchange Council rescinded the commission shar- 
ing changes which it had sponsored, it stated that there would 
need to be “a fresh approach ” to the problems involved. It still 
remains to be determined what that approach is to be. 


Finance and Investment 


International Bank Policy 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
has submitted a report to the United Nations Economic and 
Employment Commission in which it comments on recent reports 
of the UN Sub-commissions on economic developments, 
employment and economic stability. From these comments there 
emerges a very interesting review of the general objectives under- 
lying the International Bank’s loan operations and general 
economic policy. The main point which the International Bank 
wishes to emphasise is that it is impossible to reconcile the 
Bank’s policy with the objectives of these two reports, the first 
of which was mainly concerned with the development of under- 
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ordered but to the classification of the retailer. Some are closely 


connected with a parallel association which controls entry into 


‘the trade: trade discounts are allowed only to dealers who are 
‘on the list. Deferred dividends and profit-sharing schemes, 
‘of the kinds operated by co-operative societies but by some other 
‘traders as well, are variously treated. The Proprietary Articles 


Trade Association (to take one example) permits no dividend 
unless the price of the product is raised by the amount of the 
dividend. Some associations will not permit a co-operative 
society to handle certain products at all, even if it offers to 
withhold dividend on the particular products. 

In some associations, the rules invite members to report any 
price-cutting by other members ; some operate detective systems, 
with all the apparatus of test purchases and the advance marking 
of packages. A reminder is often, no doubt, sufficient to deter 
the price-cutter from repeating his crime, but a warning can 
be followed by a fine or by the withdrawal of discount—a whole- 
saler may, as a punishment, be supplied only on retail terms 
for a fixed period. As ultimate sanction the offender may find 
himself cut off from supplies of a wide range of goods, and 
possibly of all the goods in which he normally deals. Whether 
pe stop-list is actually brought into play or is merely kept in 
the background as a threat is irrelevant. Price maintenance has 
been turned into “a comprehensive system for policing entire 
industries.” 

* 

The committee has had no difficulty in convincing itself that 
these collective excesses have to be stopped. (Whether the 
Government will fully support it in this seems, from the terms 
in which the President of the Board of Trade announced the 
findings to the Commons last week, to be hazy). But the com- 
mittee itself has felt obliged to make a distinction between the 
individual and the collective enforcement of price conditions, 
and it is by no means apparent that the line which it has drawn 
may not frustrate the purpose. “ Associations of traders de- 
signed to bring their collective power to bear to maintain their 
members’ prices are in our view undesirable,” states the com- 
mittee : 

We therefore recommend that steps be taken to render illegal 

the application of sanctions which extend beyond the remedies 

open to an individual producer. 
If this is implemented, a manufacturer will be debarred by 
law from imposing penalties for the infringement of another 
manufacturer’s price conditions. He will still be entitled to 
enforce the maintenance of his own prices by any means open 
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to him, and (presumably) the members of an association will 
still be able to agree upon a uniform code for maintaining 
their own prices. The system will be limited. But will it be 
destroyed ? 

In the reasoning which led the committee to decide against 
any interference with the producer’s power to enforce resale 
prices for goods bearing his brand, the fear of “ unscrupulous ” 
traders using branded goods as “ loss-leaders” seems to have 
been given altogether excessive weight. Experience has shown 
that the best known and most respected of branded goods are 
especially liable to be offered at reduced prices by a retailer 
anxious to get customers into his shop ; that the retailer who 
does this may not, in fact, be more efficient than his neighbours 
who do not ; his costs may not really be lower ; he may even be 
hoping to recover the concession by overcharging on some other 
goods. Such things are deplorable, and the committee is right to 
point out that they are one of the hazards of reintroducing price 
competition into retail trading. But it is the hardest cases that 
make the worst law, and the committee would have done better to 
focus its attention on the real, general, and nationally damaging 
drawbacks of the present system—drawbacks which its own 
argument has put beyond doubt. 


It is unhappily true that some retailers wish to pretend that 
they are efficient when, in fact they are not. But what of those 
who are really cheap and efficient ? What, in the public 
interest, are such retailers to do with the surpluses which their 
efficiency yields ? They are precluded from giving the cu- 
tomer any benefit by way of lower prices. Are they to discard 
their gains on branded goods by selling unbranded goods at a 
loss ? Must they spend money on pile carpets, perfumed 
interiors, and rest-rooms which their customers, perhaps, do not 
really want? The committee, evidently perplexed by this 
dilemma, suggests that deferred discounts and dividend systems 
might be extended. It is rightly opposed to the use of price- 
maintaining systems as a weapon against the co-operative 
societies or “to impede particular methods of trading.” But 
not all shops, nor all commodities, are suitable for deferred 
dividend systems ; to take refuge in them generally as an alter- 
native to to real freedom of trading is to rush from one 
absurdity to another. There is, in fact, a need for shops in 
which the cost of producing and distributing an article is 
reflected in the price which the consumer pays for the 
particular article. This need is of such importance that 
nothing short of an overwhelming case should be allowed to 
defeat it ; and no overwhelming case has been shown. 


Business Notes 


Markets and the Chancellor 


Sir Stafford Cripps’s speech to the Labour Party Conference 
at Blackpool seems to have had a better reception from the City 
audience than from the delegates to whom it was addressed. But 
the City’s response has been one of relief rather than of satis- 
faction. It was relieved to find that the party political mood 
which had seized the Chancellor during the recent debate on the 
Finance Bill had, rather paradoxically, abated before the party 
occasion. The Chancellor apparently prefers to do his tub- 
thumping in the more restrained atmosphere of Westminster than 
in an assembly at which it might prove dangerously inciting. In 
the circumstances, the City is puzzled to know why he troubles 
to do it at all. It was grateful, none the less, for the Chan- 
cellor’s dilution of his “frightfully high profits” accusation. 
Whiie pretending to hold his ground on this matter he in fact 
made an orderly and rapid retreat, explaining it almost in the 
vi terms which his critics had used. 

ut if Sir Stafford allayed the City’s fears on one score, he did 
nothing to ease its deeper apprehension about Britain’s basic 
economic difficulties, in a phase of spreading buyers’ markets and 
receding business in America. This no doubt explains why the 
Blackpool endorsement of the Chancellor’s defence of his 
stabilisation policy virtually failed to put any fresh heart into the 


markets. The slide on the Stock Exchange went further on the 
eve of the holiday, and the end on Tuesday of this depressing 
three-week Account did not bring even the technical rally for 
which some people had hoped. At the same time the carry-over 
arrangements gave no evidence of any unduly large open bear 
position, and on the first day of the new Account prices closed 
appreciably above the worst—with one or two of them actually 
showing some net gains on the day. Even so, the ordinary share 
index of the Financial Times showed another fall of 0.7 to only 
104.7, at which point it was merely 0.5 above the postwar low 
touched during the convertibility crisis. The fall during the 
period of the three-week Account amounted to nearly Io points. 
The past week’s decline has been 2.2 points. 


x * * 


Argentine Agreement Shocks Washington 


The State Department in Washington has filed a protest 
against the proposed Anglo-Argentine commercial agreement and 
has suggested that it be limited to a period shorter than five years: 
This protest, made before the exact terms of the agreement have 
been published, is based on the contention that a bilateral agree- 
meat such as that proposed between the two countries must 
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inherently discriminatory. It will, it is suggested, adversely affect 
he Argentine market for US exports and will severely curtail 
ach traditional US sales to Argentina as those for oil products. 
The agreement, it is contended by the State Department, is con- 
gary to the principles of mululateral and non-discriminatory 
yade enshrined im the Charter of the International Trade 
Organisation and accepted by the United Kingdom. There is 
,dmittedly an initial period during which widespread exceptions 
gom the full application of the Charter will be allowed, and it is 


bly in the desire to keep the Anglo-Argentine agreement ~ 


within the strict lines of the ITO Charter that the State Depart- 
mnt has suggested that its currency should be cut short of the 
proposed five years. 

There is nothing new in this revelation of American dislike 
of bilateral commercial agreements, and if the protest is merely 
; formal gesture, no undue significance need be attached to it. 
It never ceases to be surprising, however, that the State Depart- 
ment, after the experience of the past two years and the harsh 
jssons learned in the course of its dealings with the European 
Recovery Programme, should still be so unaware of the facts of 
economic life that have to be faced in the present difficult and 
abnormal period. There is no US export to Argentina which is 
edangered in the immediate future by the proposed agreement 
with the United Kingdom—for the simple and adequate reason 
that Argentina has not the dollars with which to pay for its 
traditional imports from the United States. In those circum- 
sances, and given the urgent need for goods from the dollar 
wea, Argentina without a bilateral agreement with the United 
Kingdom would have been unwilling to ship her meat except 
wainst convertible sterling. This the United Kingdom would 


have been unable to accept. The proposed bilateral agreement, 


therefore, may rescue a considerable volume of trade from what 
might easily have been virtual annihilation in a system of wholly 
multilateral and non-discriminatory trading. When the full text 
of the Anglo-Argentine commercial agreement is published it will 
be possible to pass better judgment on the technical validity of 
the American objections. 


x x * 


Caveat Emptor in OFS 


There is need for investigation, and perhaps for censure, of 
the circumstances in which a report was communicated to the 
Jehannesburg Stock Exchange at the end of last week that Free 
State Gold Areas, a company little known in London, had assayed 
asample of the basal reef in a borehole deflection on the farm 
Frideel in the Orange Free State at 56,106 inch-dwts. According 
e teports reaching London, rumours were abroad in Johannes- 
burg early on June 3rd that “an exceedingly rich strike” had 
ben made on the Erfdeel farm. These rumours were followed 
by the posting of a notice in the Stock Exchange there giving 
he assay value of the strike at 70,000 inch-dwts., a figure which 
was subsequently amended to 56,106 inch-dwts. This later 
received confirmation after a re-check. Naturally, in such an 
amosphere the price of the shares of Free State Gold Areas 
fuctuated widely in Johannesburg and also in London as the 
various phases of the news were communicated here. From an 
opening price of 15s. they had climbed to 37s. 6d. before the 
td of the day. The fitful manner in which the news of the 
wtike became known created a very bad impression here, and 
wy repetition would certainly endanger the chances of raising 
in London the large amounts of capital needed for the develop- 
ment of the new Orange Free State goldfield. It was of course 
to fault of the company that, in the course of Monday’s hectic 
dealings in Johannesburg, rumours of other developments were 

ted—in particular, that an even more astonishing assay 
value had been obtained on the farm Dankbaarheid, adjoining 
Erfdeel. But this second rumour confirmed the bad impression 
made on the previous Friday, and the damage was done before 
American Corporation could scotch it with a prompt, firm 

ial. Both in Johannesburg and London this denial led to a 
quick reaction from the peak price of 56s. 10}d. paid for the 
€s; at the close in London on Tuesday they had fallen to 
388. 9d. and have since sagged further. The Committee of the 
mnesburg Stock Exchange has been quick to see the danger 

| Such irresponsible reports and has addressed a sharp note to 

South African Press Association to whom the Dankbaarheid 
tumour had been attributed. 


These events, and the violently erratic share movements which 
caused, have an obvious lesson for investors in this country 
Who might see a chance in this speculative field to make good 
their losses in more staid avenues of investment, One borehole 


1103 
does not make a mine. And im this case the EDs Erfdeel borchole 
result is the first evidence of strikingly good gold values in 
this particular area of the OFS; this lies to the north of the 
promising Virginia area and some fifteen miles south-east of 
Odendaalsrus, the focal point of the new field. The other four 
boreholes on the farm Erfdeel have not resulted in anything 
outstanding ; values have ranged from 3 inch-dwts. to 204 inch- 


dwts. It is certainly possible that the rich value now revealed is 
an isolated occurrence. 


* * * 


Stock Exchange Chairman Resigns 


After a special meeting of the Council of the Stock Exchange 
at the end of last week, it was announced that Mr H. L. Urling 
Clark had indicated his wish to resign from the chairmanship 
of the Council when his present term of office expires in a few 
weeks’ time. He has felt for some time the strain of his official 
duties and has been advised by his doctor to take three months’ 
rest. Mr Urling Clark became a trustee and manager in 1933, 
deputy chairman in 1945, and two years later was elected to the 
chair in succession to Sir Robert Pearson. He is to remain a 
member of the Stock Exchange Council, which is responsible for 
electing the chairman and deputy chairmen. Mr Urling Clark’s 
successor will be chosen after the annual election, to be held 
on June 2oth, to fill 13 vacancies caused on the Council by the 
retirement of 9 members by rotation under the terms of the 
Constitution, and four other vacancies. 


It is not easy for persons outside the circle of the Stock 
Exchange to appreciate the strain which the responsibilities fall- 
ing upon the chairman must have involved in recent years. 
During Mr Urling Clark’s two years in the chair, the Stock 
Exchange has been emerging from the phase of wartime control, 
and has been feeling its way back towards some of the prewar 
facilities and arrangements which have for so long been prohibited 
or suspended. Most striking of these moves towards traditional 
practice were the restoration of “Account” dealings and the 
recent revival of contango facilities. Apart from the heavy 
work involved in these changes in mechanism, the Stock Exchange 
authorities have been pressing forward on lines of evolution which 
had become important before the war, but which the general 
tendency towards control and discipline in financial matters had 
brought more than ever into prominence. Among such policies 
the most significant are those by which the Stock Exchange 
has increasingly sought to safeguard investors’ interests through 
its vigilance in control of new issues and in demanding higher 
standards in the presentation of financial data and company 
accounts. Perhaps even more exacting than the efforts involved 
in these important and progressive changes has been the respon- 
sibility for grappling with the problem of how the Stock Exchange 
ccmmunity should best adapt itself to the conditions of the post- 
war world. As much recent discussion, in The Economist and 
elsewhere, has demonstrated, the structure of the wider capital 
market, of which the Stock Exchange is the most highly organised 
part, has been undergoing far-reaching change, especially in the 
past decade. This change has been held by many to threaten the 
livelihood of the stock market community as at present constituted. 
As was shown by the prolonged controversy on the question of 
commission sharing with agents, there have been—and still are— 
deep-seated differences of opinion about the form which the 
necessary adaptation should take. When, at the end of January 
last, the Stock Exchange Council rescinded the commission shar- 
ing changes which it had sponsored, it stated that there would 
need to be “a fresh approach ” to the problems involved. It still 
remains to be determined what that approach is to be. 


Finance and Investment 


International Bank Policy 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
has submitted a report to the United Nations Economic and 
Employment Commission in which it comments on recent reports 
of the UN Sub-commissions on economic developments, 
employment and economic stability. From these comments there 
emerges a very interesting review of the general objectives under- 
lying the International Bank’s loan operations and general 
economic policy. The main point which the International Bank 
wishes to emphasise is that it is impossible to reconcile the 
Bank’s policy with the objectives of these two reports, the first 
of which was mainly concerned with the development of under- 
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developed countries, and the second with the maintenance of 
economic stability throughout the world. The International Bank 
points out that there is a certain clash between these two objec- 
tives. The development of under-developed countries requires 
a steady flow of investment in an orderly series of projects. Anti- 
cyclical action, on the contrary, demands sudden acceleration or 
curtailment of the investment programme to meet changes 
in business conditions which are often abrupt and foreseeable 
only a short time ahead. The International Bank memorandum 
states that to make anti-cyclical action a primary object of the 
Bank’s investment policy would tend to upset the balance which 
any long-term development plan requires among the various 
branches of the economy such as transport, power and the train- 
ing of labour. As for its own participation in economic develop- 
ment, the Bank re-states what its spokesmen have often empha- 
sised, that it will make loans only for sound and productive 
projects. 

It points out that in the Bank’s experience the shortest road to 
higher real income is often to be found in investment in agricul- 
ture. It therefore utters a warning against the all too easy assump- 
tion that the development of the under-developed countries must 
take the form of industrial expansion. “Excessive emphasis on 
industry for industry’s sake, above all heavy industries, may leave 
an under-developed country with the symbol of development 
rather than the substance.” The comment is well deserved, given 
the stress on industrialisation which throughout marked the 
report of the United Nations Sub-Commission on Economic 
Development. 

* * * 


Gold Losses to Europe 


Tt ig not only in Britain’s payments to the dollar crea that 
the balance of payments has recently deteriorated. Losses of 
old have also been sustained to three countries within the 
SFEC group and to Persia, whose sterling is in a privileged 
category. The extent of recent gold losses to OEEC countries 
was recently revealed by the Economic Secretary to the Treasury 
in answer to a Parliamentary question. He gave the following 
details : 
GOLD AND DOLLAR SETTLEMENTS IN CONNECTION WITH PAYMENTS 

AGREEMENTS WITH OEEC Countries 














In £000’s 

1948 Belgium Switzerland Bizone Total 
October ......... 2,500 500 3,161 6,161 
November ...... a 500 — 500 
December ...... _ — — — 

1949 
a 2,700 80 1,502 4,282 
February ue 1,700 288 — 1,988 
BIE oi ncennarse 1,231 1,496 — 2,727 
I ay cere eee 2,260 1,696 —_ 3,956 
Wee *. noes. tees 1,792 1,015 —_ 2,807 
Total, 8 months —=:12,183 5,575 4,663 22,421 


In the eight months in question gold paid to Belgium amounted 
to £12,183,000, while Switzerland took £5,575,000 and the Bizone 
£4,663,000. Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of this state- 
ment is its disclosure of a gold loss to the Bizone, since Britain 
granted the Bizone drawing rights equivalent to no less than 
$46,500,000 under the European Payments Scheme. The fact that 
so much gold should have been lost to this destination shows how 
false were the estimates on which the contributions and drawing 
rights exchanged under the scheme were established. The rate at 
which gold losses have been suffered to Belgium is disquieting, 
particularly if account be taken of the fact that Britain had by the 
end of May exhausted the whole of its $30 million drawing rights 
on Belgium. The loss of gold to Switzerland is also causing some 
anxiety in official quarters in London. The losses are much in 
excess of the figures contemplated by the British negotiators in 
the course of the Anglo-Swiss discussions of last February. The 
main miscalculation appears to have been in the matter of British 
exsorts to Switzerland, which are failing by a substantial margin 
to reach the anticipated level. The Swiss market is becoming 
saturated with cars and other consumer goods on which hopes of 
expanding British exports had been placed. The competition 
from other countries, including Germany, has revived strongly. 
The revelation of these gold losses to Europe stresses the urgency 
of putting a new edge to the export drive to hard currency markets. 


* * * 


South Africa’s Finance Corporation 


_ Mr Havenga’s project for the establishment of a National 
Finance Corporation has, after all, successfully run the gauntlet 
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of the criticisms which first assailed it from all sides. At the 
outset, it plainly aroused the hostility or suspicion of the y 
financial institutions and powerful financial interests upon whose 
support it most depended. It was said that the Corporation 
would be redundant, on the ground that existing financial 
mechanisms were adequate ; that the “ idle funds ” the mobilisa- 
tion of which is its professed objective do not exist, or, alterna- 
tively, that if big institutions and others have a temporary liquidity 
their funds have been provided to meet early commitments ; that, 
in any case, there was a possibility that the Corporation might 
use its resources in undesirable directions or for purposes for 
which its structure was unsuited—that it would be guilty of the 
cardinal sin of borrowing short and lending long. Now, it seems 
these fears have been forgotten or have at least been allayed., 
The requisite legislation has been duly passed, and the varioys 
categories of financial institutions—the Reserve Bank, building 
societies, banks, insurance companies, mining houses, trust com- 
panies and others—which are to be its participants are expected 
to apply for substantially more than the £1,000,000 of capital 
which is being offered to them. 


This volte-face is a little surprising, for there was some sub- 
stance in nearly all the criticisms which were voiced. But the 
main weakness of the scheme, in principle, seems to have received 
hardly any publicity. Mr Havenga apparently hopes that this 
purely mechanical device may+ be a means of easing the basic 
difficulties with which his economic policy is confronted. One 
surface manifestation of the disequilibrium in the Union’s 
economy has been the difficulty experienced in the placing of 
Governmental loans and in financing other public bodies. It 
may be true, on a long view, that the absence in South Africa of 
any highly organised capital market creates the need for new 
types of financing organisations. But the fact that these financing 
difficulties become acute at this juncture is certainly caused by 
troubles far more deep-seated than the mere deficiencies of market 
mechanism, They arise from the fundamental excess of demand 
for capital in real terms, not from the mere problem of mobilising 
financial capital in the particular forms in which the Government, 


public bodies, mines and secondary industry would like to 
borrow it. 


Financial juggling will not enable the Union to borrow real 
capital—in terms of manpower, productive capacity and scarce 
imported miaterials—which does not exist; and if the 
“ mobilising” of “idle” funds enables borrowers from this 
corporation to increase the demand for the limited and over- 
strained supply of these real resources, the only result will be 
an intensification of the inflationary pressure without any increase 
in the real volume of capital investment. Worse still, it will be 
increasingly difficult for the Government to enforce its belated 
plans to check the catastrophic drain on external reserves. A 
further advance repayment announced this week of Britain’s 
£80 million “gold” loan from the Union means that half of 
this last sterling reserve has been exhausted in three months. 
Unless American capital comes quickly to Mr Havenga’s aid, he 
will soon find himself, willy-nilly, imposing the domestic retrench- 
ment which is the imperative counterpart of import curtailment. 
The new finance corporation, which has precisely the opposite 
objective, could not have been more ill-timed. 


+ *® te 


Shell Unconsolidated 


Although, in his statement with the 1947 accounts, the 
chairman of Shell Transport and Trading indicated that an effort 
would be made to produce group consolidated accounts, the task 
has evidently proved too formidable. In view of the world- 
wide ramifications of the group’s four hundred or more active 
companies, this is not surprising, though it has caused some 
disappointment. However, the company was not obliged to 
publish a consolidated statement, since its main interests are in 
companies which do not fall within the definition of subsidiaries 
under the Companies Act, 1948. Only two of them—Shell Over- 
seas Exploration and Petroleum Exploration—can apparently be 
so classified, but the directors have decided that it would not be 
desirable to consolidate their accounts with those of the parent 
company. In the circumstances, this is an appropriate moment 
to portray the structure of the group. As will be seen from the 
accompanying chart, the two principal associated companies 
Shell—Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company and Bataafsche Petro- 
leum Maatschappij—are jointly owned with Royal Dutch Petro- 
leum, which has the major interest of 60 per cent. The owe 
principal subsidiary, the Shell Petroleum Company, is also joey 
owned with Royal Dutch Petroleum, but the extent of Shell’s 
interest is not publicly known, 
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The 1948 accounts of Shel] Transport and Trading are, in fact, 
jile more informatuve than those for previous years. Since it 
i the company’s practice to bring in an amount of profit only 
aufficient to provide adequate funds to meet taxation and divi- 
dends, with a margin Lo spare for revenue reserves, the published 

ures give no adequate guide to the trend of earnings. But, 
¢ what they are worth, the figures show a contraction in the 


LS 


ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL GROUP 


over 400 active companies 
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KEY -> Interest shared by Anglo-Iranian. J.C.I. Joint Controlling 
Interest. C.1. Controlling Interest. 





camings rate from 9.9 per cent to 9.4 per cent, which is more 
than accounted for by the higher capital on which the percentage 
for 1948 is calculated. Income and interest brought in from 
associated companies was higher, at £8,004,659 compared with 
{7,206,001 for 1947. The dividend of 7} per cent, free of tax, 
has this year been paid on the capital as increased by £9,648,544 
by the new issue in December, 1947, while the new capital issued 
in connection with the purchase of the outstanding shares of 
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Venezuelan Oil Concessions has also ranked for the final dividend 
of § per cent. 

The company has gone to some trouble partially to repair 
the omission of consolidated accounts by publishing some new 
facts about the financial position of the Royal Dutch-Shell group. 
The preliminary statement showed that total profit of the group 
in 1948, after provision for depreciation, contingencies and re- 
Serves, amounted to £44,565,000, and that net profit after taxation 
was £27,464,000, of which {£11 million has been distributed to 
the parent companies in dividends. In his statement with the 
accounts, Sir Frederick Godber now reveals that the cash and 
securities of the two parent and three principal operating com- 
panies and their wholly owned subsidiaries amounted to 
£98,074,000 at December 31, 1948 ; if the remaining companies of 
the group are added, the aggregate becomes approximately £150 
million. Even this astronomical figure does not indicate the 
extent of the group’s resources. If securities were taken at market 
value (£165 million) the total of cash and securities would be 
some {£275 million. 


* x * 


P. & O.’s Capital Needs 


Although Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation has been 
able to finance its entire capital expenditure in the past ten years 
without increasing its permanent capital, the first consolidated 
accounts of the group imply that a new phase may now be 
approaching in which additional outside capital is required. The 
report emphasises that in the period to September 30, 1948, the 
substantial sum of £1,531,749 has been set aside out of taxed 
profits, in addition to normal depreciation and initial allowances, 
to meet the present day replacement cost of fixed assets. The 
net profit figure of £1,558,301 given in the preliminary statement 
thus proves to have been struck after deduction of this sum. 
Total group profit for the period was £13,481,699. 

A calculation made in the report shows that, after the deduction 
of £17,253,394 for outstanding capital commitments at December 
31, 1948, the group’s net current assets and Government tonnage 
replacement funds would amount to only £1,500,000. This may 
appear to be an adequate margin, but it is not only for fixed 
capital items that the group’s need for funds has been pressing. 
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The Westminster Bank provides a service to both 
exporters and importers that covers all aspects of 
foreign trade. As the volume of post-war exports 
increases, a number of people inevitably enter 
into foreign business for the first time, and it was 
for such people that the Westminster Bank issued 
their booklet on The Forcign Business Service of 
the Westminster Bank. The booklet describes some 
of the problems of overseas trade and gives an 
account of the services that are provided by the 
Bank to meet them. Ask for a copy 


at your local branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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Do you trade utth 
AUSTRALIA 


As a market for British manufactures and as a source of food and raw 
materials, Australia plays an Important part in Britain's economy. 
Whether your interest is in imports or exports, the services of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia can be of considerable assistance. 
With over 400 Branches in the Commonwealth and New Guinea, 

and guaranteed by the Australian Government, the 
Bank can provide the British trader with up-to- 
dote, authoritative Information on every 


aspect of Australian commerce. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


London Branch: 8, Old Jewry, E.C.2 


Also ot Australia House, Strond, W.C.2 
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Higher stock values and increasing requirements of funds to 
finance trade debtors have had to be accommodated. It is for 
this reason that it has been deemed necessary to retain, in the past 
year, some £650,388 of profits in the accounts of subsidiaries. 


The group balance sheet regrettably lacks comparative figures, 
but it is evident that high-cost postwar additions to tonnage 
largely account for the high book value of over £37 a ton at 


which the fleet of 1,890,514 gross tons is represented. By way 
of comparison, it may be noted that the chairman of Shell Trans- 
port and Trading revealed this week that the book value of Shell’s 


fleet of 1,819,904 d.w. tons is £3 10s. 11d. per d.w. ton. No 
estimate has been given by P & O of present replacement Costs, 
but Sir Frederick Godber has indicated a figure of £45 per d.w. 
ton for the Shell fleet. 


® x s 


Foreign Advice on Nationalisation 


When spokesmen for British insurance companies criticise 
the Labour Party’s proposals for nationalisation of insurance they 
may excusably be suspected of a somewhat interested approach 
to the subject. But this is surely less true of leaders of insurance 
concerns outside this country who might be expected to receive 
some of the overseas business that would unquestionably be lost 
by British companies if they were nationalised. It may, there- 
fore, be appropriate to quote the following passage from the speech 
which Mr E. Hurlimann, Chairman of the Swiss Reinsurance 
Company, delivered at the general meeting of that company in 
Zurich on Friday of last week: 

“In certain countries where up to a few years ago a healthy 
form of private enterprise was still a factor in economic prosperity 
and contributed towards a high standard of living, sound busi- 
ness considerations have, unfortunately, to give way to purely 
political interests. It is indeed surprising that in England, con- 
trary to assurances given, the question of nationalising certain 
branches of insurance should again be discussed, for this could 
seriously endanger a section of economic life which is one of 
their most valuable producers of foreign exchange.” 

The Swiss Reinsurance Company is the largest reinsurance 
company in the world, deriving its premium income of well over 
£30 million a year from all parts of the globe. The comment 
comes from a man who is admirably placed to take a dispassionate 
and cosmopolitan view of this matter. 


Industry and Trade 


Operating the Film Quota 


The Films Council has produced a fair and conscientious 
report on its first year’s work under the Films Act of 1948—a 
“ difficult and critical” year, as the council remarks. The report 
should explode any surviving theories that the supply of British 
films has been adequate to meet the quota. There are, at a glance, 
two standirds of adequacy; ome which would seek to permit 
reasonably free choice on the part of the filmgoer, and one, less 
ambitious, which limits itself to enabling the exhibitor to keep 
himself in business in a competitive world, It would be unfair to 
suggest that the Films Council is unaware of the first criterion, 
but the procedure which it has followed has clearly, in the diffi- 
cult circumstances, had to be based on the second. In order to 


ec with the flood of applications from exhibitors for relief from 


quota, the council appointed a Quota Reliefs Committee, and 
on its advice “drew up formule for the reduced first feature 
quotas which would in our opinion be appropriate for theatres 
in different types of competitive situation.” A special sub com- 
mittee assessed each exhibitor’s case “in the light of the normal 
* barring” practices of the trade”, and the sub committee reported 
to the Board of Trade “on what appeared to be the facts of 
competition in each particular application”. The Board of Trade 
ordered the reliefs accordingly, accepting all the recommendations 
which were made. But the Council concedes that “ the uniform 
application of the formule has inevitably been less fair to some 
exhibitors than to others.” 

During the year the council considered applications to revive 
the quota life of 188 old British films, and made favourable 
recommendations (which the Board of Trade accepted) for 64 of 
them. (Releases of new British first features during the year are 
estimated at about 74.) It has lately reviewed its policy on the 
quota life of new issues. Under the Act, the extended quota rights 
of a reissue cannot be made subject to conditions ; a reissue 
which seems suitable for use as a supporting film cannot be limited 
to that use, since it must either be granted full quota rights or 
be turned down altogether. Policy since 1943 has been “ some- 
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what liberal” in extending old quota rights, and the Council 
is now endeavouring to reserve such rights for “first feature 
films of special value for the purposes of entertainment.” As 
to supporting films, the council is seriously concerned at the effec. 
tiveness of the American action (in retaliation against the quota) 
which prevents exhibitors showing an American and a British 
film in the same programme. This, it observes, is a restrictive 
trading practice; is making it “extremely difficult” for exhibitors 
to make up suitable double-feature programmes ; and “ should 
be brought under official scrutiny forthwith.” 


* x * 


Middle East Pipeline 


With the agreements signed this week between Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company and the Syrian Government, the plans for develop- 
ing Iran and Kuweit oil—and the oil supplies of Europe—have 
moved a further stage forward. One agreement relates to the 
projected Middle East pipeline, which is to carry Iran and Kuweit 
crude oil from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. This 
pipeline has been mentioned by the chairman of Anglo-Iranian in 
two successive years ; in his statement last year Sir William Fraser 
indicated that unsettled conditions arising out of the Palestine 
situation had delayed progress, but said that the plan was being 
“actively pursued.” The pipeline will be the biggest yet built; 
its length will be between 800 and 850 miles, its diameter 34-36 
inches, and its capacity more than 20 million tons of crude oil 
a year. The company which was formed last year to construct it, 
Middle East Pipelines, Limited, is owned jointly by Anglo-Iranian 
(50 per cent), Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) (40 per cent), 
and Socony-Vacuum Oil Company (10 per cent). The two 
American associates are both interested in augmenting by this 
means their supply of crude oil, primarily for the European 
market, from the Middle Eastern fields. 


The Anglo-Iranian company also proposes to build a refinery 
at the Mediterranean terminal, Tartus, and its second agreement 
with the Syrian Government relates to the proposed refinery. 
Although the Tartus plant will be a major refinery it will of 
course not (as reports have suggested) approach Abadan in size, 
and the bulk of the crude discharged from the new pipeline will 
not be refined there. Anglo-Iranian is at present expanding its 
refinery capacity in Britain and elsewhere in Europe. It is also 
committed, under the important agreement which led to the 
formation of Middle East Pipelines, Limited, to supply very large 
quantities of crude oil to the American associates. One of these, 
Standard Oil, has indicated that it intends to supply the projected 
Anglo-American Oil refinery at Fawley (discussed in a Note last 
week) with crude oil from this source. 


* * * 


Unemployment on Tyneside 


The concern about employment prospects which has been 
expressed from the north-eastern industrial area is probably not 
premature. Signs of contraction have already begun to appear 
in the shipbuilding industry, which already, in that area, harbours 
some concealed unemployment, At the beginning of the year 
just under 300,000 men were employed in the shipyards and in 
marine engineering. Estimates of the degree of contraction which 
should be expected vary, and with them estimates of the numbers 
who must be found alternative work. But the Northern Industrial 
Group, which represents development associations in the afea, 
discusses the prospects in a memorandum to the President of the 
Board of Trade. It leaves Tees and Hartlepools out of account 
on the grounds that the iron and steel industry and the labour 
needs of the Imperial Chemical Industries plant which is being 
built at Wilton will absorb any labour which may become redun- 
dant there. At Tyneside and Wearside the authors expect unem- 
ployment in the shipbuilding, engineering, and associated trades 
to grow to between 30,000 and 32,000—if shipbuilding activily 
declines only to the 1937 level. There are no signs that alternative 
employment will be available for this number. In three years the 
Distribution of Industry Act has provided work for 38,000 workers 
in the north-eastern area, but half of these are women. Projects 
still to materialise are estimated to provide work for 14,000 men, 
but the memorandum expresses the opinion that the actual figure 
may prove to be 10,000. 


It is coming to be recognised that the new firms have 10% 
provided the kind of employment which the development areas 
most need, and Tyneside is especially a cause of concern. The 
Northern Industrial Group emphasises that the industries to 
attract are those “which are expanding on a national scale, 
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A Flower Market, Rome. 


Rome, Paris and the Riviera... New sights, new sounds, new horizons. 

But the colour and bustle of foreign shops and markets remain the most 

vivid memory of our continental holiday. And the money with which we 

bought those honey sweet oranges, that lovely length of silk and those 
i ingenious toys? Well, we took Travellers Cheques issued by Barclays 

Bank. We got them from our local branch, as easily as buying a stamp, 
and we changed them whenever the need for money arose. The Bank 
| took care of all the financial technicalities, and left us free to plan the 
| fect holiday. The Manager of your local branch would do the same 
| u. 


yo 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Associated Companies on the Continent 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
BARCLAYS BANK S.A.Il. ROME 





Co-operation, 
in developing: 


——— 






—_—_—__— 


AUSTRALIAN 
TRADE 


This Bank is equipped to provide 
essential information to business houses 
planning to enter the Australian markets or 
develop existing connections. Over 500 
branches and agencies at leading trade 
centres furnish regular advices of current 
business trends, which data is promptly 
available to British Exporters and Importers. 


Address enquiries to Information Department ofi— 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


7 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


Incorporated in Victoria. Established 1858 
Other Lenden Offices at 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.a and 8, Princes St., London, E.C.2. 




















| 

‘The T Fri 
| Lhe Lrusted Friend 
| When making a will it is natural that one’s thoughts 
| should turn to an old and trusted friend, a sterling 
character of unquestioned integrity, a man of affairs 
and judgment and of wide experience and sympathies, 
| who, as executor or trustee, can be depended upon to 


carry oul one’s wishes with every seruple known to 


honest men. 


Assuming the possession of such a friend, how may 


one be sure, with abundant evidence of the insecurity 















of life on every side, that he will be able to act without 


serious inconvenience, or even act at all ? 


Think of a Bank as a trusted friend and all these 
essential qualities and qualifications become translated 


from the mortal risk to the certainty of continuity. 


DISTRICT BANK 
LIMITED 















‘Caterpillar’ Diesel Tractors 
supplied and serviced by 
Jack Olding 


paved the way for these 


















2,750-yard concrete runway for the 
Brabazon aircraft, Filton, Glos. 
Contractors : John Laing & Son Ltd. 


Cliff Quay Power Station, Ipswich. 
Contractors : Edmund Nuttall, 
Sons & Co. (London) Led. 











OR the excavating and levelling that starts every 
big constructional job, the modern contractor's 
basic, indispensable tool-of-all-work is the track-type 
tractor. 

‘Caterpillar’ Diesel tractors have earned a world 
reputation for tireless power and unfailing efficiency 
... for moving more earth, faster, at lower cost. in the 
British Isles, Jack Olding specializes in their supply 
and maintenance. 


JACK OLDING & CO. LTD., Hatfield, Herts 
World's Largest ‘Caterpillar’ Distributors 
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attracting a large share of new capital investment and also estab- 
lishing new productive units.” Clearly the attractions offered so 
far have not served their purpose. 

It does seem to be a matter for serious consideration whether 
attention should not be concentrated on finding some additional 
means of making the region more attractive economically and thereby 
encouraging se’f-sufficient and substantial firms, 

But how is a region to be “ made” move attractive economically ? 
How are the practical hazards of picking the winner—the firm 
which will not only establish itself, but will expand and prove 
“ substantial "—to be overcome ? 

The formidable nature of these difficulties serves as a reminder 
that labour as well as industrial undertakings may require to 
some extent to be mobile. Even this would not, however, en- 
tirely solve the question. The labour force in the shipyards has 
a high average age, and if the shipbuilding work fails, many men 
may prove too old for new work, or insufficiently adaptable, 


o * * 


The Dockers’ Strikes 


In one way mammoth trade unions are like nationalised 
industries—their size makes it difficult for the executives to keep 
in touch with the workers, and destroys the confidence of the 
workers in their leadership. The persistence of the dockers’ 
strike at Avonmouth and Bristol, and its disastrous extension to 
Liverpool, bring out once more the way in which the largest of 
the trade unions, the Transport and General Workers’, is subject 
to this difficulty. The Prime Minister has appealed in grave (and 
by no means exaggerated) terms to the men to return to work, 
and has pointed out that there is machinery in existence for 
settling disputes. The particular dispute, which was discussed 
in these columns last week, is in its origins so trivial that it would 
be hard to isolate any serious issues on which negotiation cculd 
take place. At one stage the dockers at Bristol agreed to go back 
to work, making the condition only that they should not be asked 
to unload the Montreal City; but, finding that they would be 
expected to load the ship with its outward cargo, they changed 
their mind and stayed on strike. At Liverpool the dispute began 
with the purpose of securing the “isolation” of the Dromore, 
which had been sent on from Avonmouth to Liverpool ; but it 
spread to 8,500 men and held up some 70 vessels and important 
cargoes of food and raw cotton. All the stoppages have taken 
place in the teeth of opposition from the trade unicn area officials. 


* x x 


Double Taxation on Shipping 


The shipowners of 25 countries—the Baltic and Inter- 
national Maritime Conference—meeting recently at Antwerp 
made a protest against the growth of double taxation on shipping. 
The conference expressed the opinion tnat the earnings of ships 
trading between different countries ought to be taxed only in 
those countries to which the ships belong. Many countries, and 
particularly those with little or no merchant shipping of their 
own, have been imposing a so-called “ freight-tax,” generally a 
percentage of the freight rates earned on cargo shipped at their 
ports. This kind of practice can only inflate costs further. An 
example quoted at the conference was that of a British shipping 
company, which was called upon by the Egyptian Government to 
produce its balance sheets so that a tax assessment could be 
presented to the tune of 10 per cent on all freights earned. The 
principal maritime countries have double taxation agreements on 
a reciprocal basis ; but where small countries insist on taxing 
foreign shipping, owners may find themselves forced to treat the 
tax aS an Operating expense on port disbursement and revise their 
tariffs accordingly. The Conference also condemned retroactive 
dues and charges, which, it appears, are also becoming more 
common. The Argentine Government in August last year raised 
its pilotage rates with effect from August, 1947, so that ships which 
had called at Argentine ports a year earlier were called upon to 
pay extra amounts relating to voyages of which the accounts had 
already been closed. The British authorities have been guilty of 
a similar offence in respect of light dues in the Persian Gulf, 
which, at the beginning of this year, were made payable by all 
vessels with effect from January 1, 1948. 

Matters such as these, which require the action of Govern- 
ments to rectify them, would naturally fall within the province 
of the proposed Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organisation (IMCO). But the shipowners, who are evidently 
feeling the pressure of Governments, scem to be uncertain 
whether IMCO will relieve the pressure or augment it. Mr F. 
— the Norwegian president of the Conference, recalled that 

mvention which, when ratified, will bring IMCO into 
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existence excluded from its competence matters which could be 
dealt with through “the normal commercial processes of int 

national shipping business.” Thus freight rates would . 
excluded from IMCO regulation. But already a proposal fr 

South American countries has come before the United Nations 
Transport and Communications Commission that there should 
be international regulation of freight rates on South American 
routes. The Commission, it appears, has asked for further 
details with a view to submitting the proposal to IMCO when it 
comes into existence, despite the fact that consideration of such 
a proposal would manifestly be ultra vires. The resolutions 
carried by the Baltic Conference suggest ways in which IMCO 
could be of great assistance to shipping and help to increase the 
sonnet flow of international commerce. But the president ies 
that the new international bureaucrac : : 

pr acy may have the opposite 

* * * 


Coal Bunker Prices 


As another example of the growing encroachment of Govern- 
ments into the commercial sphere, Mr Odfjell cited the Polish 
and British coal-mining industries. Before the war the average 
price of bunker coal in British ports was 14s., compared with 
about 80s. to-day ; in Polish ports it was about 16s., compared 
with about 16 US dollars, while in the United States it was 
being produced more cheaply and cost only $11.50 today. 
In Great Britain the Chamber of Shipping has complained 
to the National Coal Board about the inferior quality of coal 
being supplied as bunkers in some ports. Owners have also been 
having difficulties in getting the grades they require. As far as 
prices are concerned, the Board has advised shipowners of its 
intention to increase the cost of bunkers for coastal shipping by 
sums varying from 1d. to 1s. 1o}d. per ton, and the Chamber has 
naturally registered its protest against yet another increase in 
the already high operating costs of coastal shipping. Oil 
bunker prices, on the other hand, continue to fall, and the coal 
industry can only expect to lose more and more shipping cus- 
tomers permanently to the oil industry. 


x * x 


Thermal Efficiency at Power Stations 


Figures prepared by the British Electricity Authority show 
that some progress was made last year with the task of improving 
the thermal efficiency of the British power stations, The 
calendar: year 1948 showed an increase of 0.33 per cent over 
1947. A comparison between the twelve months ended March, 
1948, and the twelve months ended March, 1949, gives a smaller 
improvement, from 20.86 to 21.07 per cent. Some of the 
generating plant still in use is more than 25 years old, and 
inevitably of low thermal efficiency ; its incorporation in the 
figures weights the average adversely. There has been a reduc- 
tion of 2.3 per cent in the amount of coal consumed for each 
unit of electricity generated, but this is explained largely by 
improvements in the quality of fuel supplied by the National 
Coal Board. Fuel cost per unit fell from 0.429d in the three 
months ending June, 1948, to 0.4107d in the three months 
ending March, 1949. Greater efficiency, combined with the 
improvement in coal, has led to a fractional decline in generating 
costs, but not a large enough decline to affect the price of 
electricity. 

_ How is this improvement in efficiency being attained? The 
installation of a new plant is the obvious answer, but it is not, 
apparently, the only one. It appears that substantial results 
have been obtained by arrangements made between the divisional 
and area crganisations of the Coal Board and the British Elec- 
tricity Authority to ensure that each power station gets, 
as nearly as possible, the coal suited to its plant. Un- 
suitable fuel was responsible in the recent past for a loss 
of 286,000 kw. capacity—the loss has now been reduced by 16 
per cent. The British Electricity Authority also claims good 
results from applying the scrutiny of first-class engineers [0 
small power stations which, before nationalisation, were not in 
a position to enjoy such an experience. : 
The theoretical maximum thermal efficiency of generating 
plant is 38 per cent ; whether any power station has ever achie 
that degree of perfection is doubtful, but the margin of improve- 
ment available for the existing stations, with their average 
efficiency of 21.03 per cent, is clearly handsome. In its first 
year, which ended on March 31st, the British Electricity 
Authority installed 566,000 kw of new plant. This is just over 
4 per cent of total generating capacity, and must have account 
for a substantial part of the improvement in efficiency over 
year. If the 1949 estimates were to be fulfilled, a 
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CATER, BRIGHTWEN & CO.., 
LIMITED 

Incorporating ROGER CUNLIFFE, SONS & CO. 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 5th APRIL, 1949 


LIABILITIES 


£ 
Share Capit il Authorised, Issued and fully paid : & 
£800,000 $°,, Cumulative Preference Stock - si 800,000 
£400,000 Ordinary Stock ade eal ia a 400,000 
i ———-— 1,200,000 
|| Reserve (including Share Premium Account £1,046,000) .. 1,200,000 
Profit and Loss Account ase onl . on vie 81,110 
2, 481, i 10 
| Loans against Bills and Securities... ....., 90,281,751 
| Deposits, Sundry Creditors and Reserve for Conti ngencies 275,546 
Dividends accrued and proposed (/ess Income Tax) : 
‘| On the Preference Stock ... coe fre we aa 3.850 
i On the Ordinary Stock ‘a ab ie a bas 36,300 
_——- 40,150 
| Notes 


(l) There is a contingent Liability in respect of Bills 
rediscounted amounting to £11,473,907 excluding 
Treasury Bills 

Q) The excess of Income Tax suffered over the liability 
upon profits to date has been included as recoverable. 

Q) Te comply with Section S6 of the Companies Act, 1948 
Share Premiums amounting to £196,000 have been 
transferred from Revenue Reserves back to Share 

Premium Account. 


£93,078,557 
} TE 


ASSETS 





£ 
|| Cash at Bankers and in Hand " . 2 1,076,767 


British Government Treasury Bills and Short dated Securities, Bank 
Bills and Trade Bills fesy Reserve... : 


i . 71,223,499 
| British Government Securities less ~ ny 


ae pert .. 20,497,736 
| Advances against security and Sundry Accounts ... ar ae Pe 280,555 


£93,078,557 


| 
BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID . ... Rials 300,000,000 


RESERVE (Banking Department) Rials 1.030,000,000 
RESERVE (Issue Department) ... Rials 1,000,000,000 


Gevernor and Chairman of Executive Board: 


ABOL HASSAN EBTEHAJ 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 165 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative : 
One Wall Street, New York 


London Representative: 
123 Old Broad Street, London E.C.2 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank. through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
ansactions, provides spec ‘jal facilities for Doe umentary 
‘redits, ete, and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with eve ry description of banking business. 

cial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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ROYAL DUTCH 
PETROLEUM COMPANY 


(N.V. KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSCHE PETROLEUM 





MAATSCHAPPIJ) 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1948 
LIABILITIES 
RT INN  nnigciscgeiyesdetenelcobabdiesbanna f 998,500,000.— 
Preference Share Capital ..................... a 1,500,000.— 
ee PINOT: EOE. 6... .o:scenckncncnagencoanes », 100,000,000.— 
4% Dollar Debenture Holders ............... se 47,808.— 
4° Guilder Debenture Holders ............ ht 2,508.33 
i lia laine diel »  44,717,838.87 
Priority Shareholders ....................ssecees a 13,104.— 
Reserve as per Article 4 of the Articles of 
ee »  71,666,011.35 
REE IID yo i cennncgecthepeuccdant vente »,  27,500,000.— 
POE Ge RE COU. oso enapicensinnesenevetos » 120,875,333.54 
fl, 364, 822,604. 09 
ASSETS 
ARI ROOUD «os. i. cicneie inte aians taeineue f 91,977,000.— 
Shareholding in : Nom. 
N.V. De Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maat- 
i, f 300,000,000 
The Anglo-Saxon Petro- 
leurn Co., Ltd. «......:. £ 60,000,000 
The “Shell” Petroleum 
CN ie tata £ 17,102,400 
and various Group 
companies 
i aan ae Cte f 1,138,692,331.27 
Less: Reserve............ 5, 103,950,003.18 
——___—_______—__— .,, 1,034, 742,328.09 
Loans to Group companies ...............-.. »  13,228,981.77 
I 6a a oan nme iece al 5, 131,426,951.08 
et cians antes tee een diaciiliae ae 7,394,821.09 
SE ation neticninonnngnaamteaianeniaminindae »  14,936,653.62 
Debtors for dividends for 1948, payable in 
SI scunscvecremitlenswieubesearcipndGiaennhe »  71,115,868.44 





fi, 364 822,604.09 09 





PROFIT AND ‘LOSS ACCOUNT, 1948 











LOSS 
Administration and other expenses ......... f 454,560.78 
Difference in exchange ..................00000: me 19,642.88 
Interest on 34°, Debenture Loan ......... a 3,500,000.— 
i 3, 120,875,333.54 
f 124,849,537.20 
PROFIT 

Balance Undistributed Profit, 1947 ...... f 37,784,723.28 

Dividends on shares in various Group com- 
panies, etc., minus taxes .................. s,  87,062,675.72 
Contractual obligations ........................ os 2,138.20 





f  124,849,537.20° 





The Hague, June, 1949 

The Board of Directors : 

J. B. Aug. KESSLER, 

Chairman 

W. H. VAN LEEUWEN 

J. KLOPPER 

E. J. JZERMAN 

W. H. DE MONCHY 

J. C. VAN PANTHALEON 
VAN ECK 

Cc. J. COLLOT D’ESCURY 

F. Q. DEN HOLLANDER 

J. LUYTEN 

A. S. OPPENHEIM 





B. Th. W. VAN HASSELT 
General Managing Director 


J. H. LOUDON 
H. BLOEMGARTEN 


Managing Directors 
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1,000,000 kw of new piant would have been installed by the 
end of this year and some of the oldest plants taken out of 
operation. But unless the factors which delayed new installations 
in 1948 are completely removed, this estimate is optimistic. It 
follows that any hopes of an increase in average efficiency enough 
to justify a reduction in the price of electricity will prove 
optimistic also, 


Commodities 


Lower Wool Prices ? 


For the past three seasons, prices in the wool market have 
been rising, and the tone has been very firm despite the two 
“ breaks ” in the upward trend. The first break, towards the end 
of February, 1948, was no more than a check to what had been 
until then a very buoyant market. The second “ break ” occurred 
last March at a time when prices of most commodities were 
beginning to fall; it therefore seemed more ominous than the 
first, though it was not so sharp. Since then the market has 
again steadied itself at a lower level, and prices have even risen 
slightly. The problem is to determine whether the wool market 
will conform to the other commodity markets and reflect the 
general downward trend, or whether it will continue to take a 
separate course. 

There is unfortunately little information on the volume of 
manufacturers’ stocks of raw wool—as distinct from producers’ 
stocks. But they are evidently by no means excessive, and may 
be barely adequate to cover manufacturers’ requirements until 
next season’s sales open in September. This may, of course, be 
deliberate policy in view of the uncertainty of the future trend 
of wool prices. Unless consumption falls suddenly, spot demand 
in the immediate future may, therefore, cause prices to harden 
during the last month of the current season. 

Such a movement, if it occurs, should not be confused with 
the longer-term trend in prices, and in particular with the course 
of prices next season. At the eighteenth conference of the Inter- 
national Wool Textile Organisation held in Florence last week, 
agreement was fairly general that wool prices next season are 
likely to be lower than this, though there was more than one 
opinion about the quantity of wool likely to be available. A 
preliminary estimate of raw wool production for 1948-49 put 
the world total at 3,790 million Ib. (greasy basis), an increase of 
2 per cent on the year, while the quantity of apparel type wool 
increased slightly more to 3,020 million Ib. But output of wool, 


Worip PRopuCTION oF Raw Woor 
(Million Ib—greasy basis) 


1 


1938-39 


1945-46 | 1946-47 | 1947-48 | 194849 
i ' } i 
| { | ; 
Merino type.........2-...005 | 1,424 | 12 6|hCUdiaS 6|—hClC215 | 1,285 
Crossbred type .... PP 1,691 1,722 1301 | 174 | 1,735 
emapieiratenca casi — anal = 
Ree GOERS. dy dks omnes oon He ; $115 2,94 | 2,974 | 2,951 | 5,020 
SE pecan isan sess t 824 758 | 764 | 769 TIO 
Tora, Prowuctiom .......... 5,959} 3,722 | 3,138 3,720 | 3,790 
£ 
Source: Commonwealth Economic Cotumittee & International Wool Textile Organisatioa 


unlike most other commodities, is stjJl less than before the war. 
Only next season is it likely to regain that level, and, even then, 
only if the main producing areas do not suffer from drought. 
Since the war, workd consumption of wool has been well in 
excess of production, and the difference has been made up by 
the rapid disposal of the accumulated stocks held by both the 
Joint Organisation and the US Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The supplies available for next season from these two sources, 
which are both nearing exhaustion, will be smaller than in 
1948-49, so that if world consumption were to continue to expand 
there might, indeed, be a shortage. But at least it seems that 
supplies might be just adequate to meet the current level of 
demand. Although no accurate information exists on world wool 
consumption, there are indications in the United States and in 
Europe that the current level of output of wool textiles may not 
even be maintained over the next twelve months ; still less is 
it likely to increase. Moreover, raw wool consumption has 
in the postwar years borne a higher relationship to wool textile 
output than it did before the war, and this suggests that 
there is scope for the greater use of re-processed wool and 
other materials in the wool textile industry. Again, in Britain 
and in America and in certain European countries, consumers 
ate showing increasing resistance to current high prices for tex- 
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tiles. Hence, given the general fall in commodity prices, it seems 
unlikely that wool prices next season can be maintained at their 
recent high levels. 

* a * 
The Future of Tin 


The meeting of the Tin Study Group in London next Tues- 
day draws attention to the changes which have taken place ia 
the tin market during the last nine months. At the third meetin; 
of the group, which was held in The Hague last October, aa 
international agreement for tin was accepted in principle by the 
member countries, and a sub-committee was entrusted with the 
task of drawing up a draft agreement. Since no formal inter. 
national tin conference comparable to the recent wheat conference 
in Washington has been convened, it has to be concluded that 
the draft agreement was unacceptable to certain if not to most 
of the participating countries, The Study Group meeting is 
substitute for a conference, designed to enable producers and 
consumers to take stock of recent developments ; but on two of 
the most interesting topics confronting them—the review of the 
tin price and the significance of the new bilateral agreements 
between the United States and various tin producers—they can- 
not go beyond discussion, 

The current price of tin (£569 a ton) was fixed at the beginning 
of June last year, and runs until the end of this month. The 
new prices are determined by negotiation between Britain, the 
United States and the main tin producers. In view of the sharp 
fall in other non-ferrous metal prices, it is unlikely that the present 
price of tin can be maintained, though Bolivian producers have 
stated quite frankly that the wage increases which they are being 
pressed to grant will make even the present price unremunerative. 
In the first quarter of 1949, world production of tin amounted to 
41,800 tons compared with a world consumption of 31,900 tons. 
The trend in production (based on a twelve months’ moving 
average) has been steadily upward since the end of the war, whereas 
consumption in the last six months has tended to fall: stocks have 
accumulated, and are now much larger than before the war. If 
the price of tin is kept at an artificially high level, further substitu- 
tion of other materials will take place, and this in the long run can 
orily injure the interests of tin producers. 

The second development has been the acquisition of tin for 
the American strategic stockpile. The American Goveriament is 
now negotiating bilateral agreements with tin producers for both 
metal and ore ; the Texan smelter is apparently to be kept io 
operation. This change in American procurement policy is 
surprising, particularly in view of the recent outburst of the US 
State Department against the British bilateral agreement with 
Argentina. If the quantities involved are sufficiently large they 
may well give an assured market to producers for at least a basic 
output. But until the outcome of these negotiations is disclosed, 
discussions of the new contract prices is likely to prove abortive. 
With surplus production already apparent in the tin market, the 
time has clearly come to abolish international allocation and, 
perhaps, to return to a free market, with or without the American 
bilateral agreements. 

The Study Group may be able to clarify the present position ; 
it cannot do more. It is unfortunate that the new American 
agreements and the new contract prices (if they are to be 
re-negotiated) could not have been determined at a full-scale mter- 
national conference, because any significant reduction in the price 
of tin will force the tin producing countries to adjust their 
economies to changing world conditions. And this, in turn, may 
cause unrest in two areas of the world—South America and 
South-East Asia—where political stability at the moment is oaly 
vaguely assured. 


Shorter Notes 


Steel production in May reached an annual rate of 16,499,000 
tons a year and averaged 315,600 tons a week. This compares 
with a weekly average of 304,900 tons in April and 292,700 i 
May of last year. Stocks of pig iron and scrap have been 
increasing, and are now appreciably higher than at the beginning 
of the year. During the coming holiday season output is unlikely 
to maintain the rapid rate of increase of the first five months 
the year. 

* 


Coal output last week totalled 4,314,200 tons, 158,600 tons less 
than the previous week’s total. Only small parts of this decline 
are attributed to disputes (15,800 tons) or to the beginning of the 
Whitsuntide holidays (13,600 tons). Cumulative output for the 
first 22 weeks of the year amounts to 92,560,000. tons. ae 
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NOTICE OF NEW ISSUE 
SN 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in England under the Companies Act, 1948) 


Authorised 


SHARE CAPITAL 
£4,500,000 4) per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each 


£7,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 
£8,500,000 Unclassified Shares of £1 each 


£20,000,000 








Phere are no mortgages, debentures or other loan capital of the Company outstanding. 


Issued and 
proposed to be issued. 


£4,476,626 
... £6,547,947 


eee eee 


eee eee eee eee 


£11,024,573 





The Subscription List will open and close on Wednesday, I5th June, 1949, for an 


ISSUE OF 
2,500,000 4; PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES 
OF £1 EACH AT PAR 


P3 


ferential consideration will be given, as stated in the Prospectus, to applications received from persons who were on 27th May, 


1949, registered Stock or Shareholders of the Company, The Zine Corporation, Limited, The Broken Hill Corporation Limited, New 
Broken Hill Consohdated Limited or Impernal Smelting Corporation Limited, or who were on 30th July, 1948, registered Shareholders 


of Sulphide Corporation, Limited. 


The Prospectus shows (inter alia) thal:— 


1, The Company was incorporated as a Private Company on 2nd 
February, 1949 (and was converted into a Public Company on 
12th April, 1949), its objects being particularly, either itself or 
through the medium of any subsidiary or associated 
company, to develop and finance the lead and zinc mining and 
other metal or raw material producing industries throughout 
the world and the smelting, refining, manufacturing and other 
industries associated therewith, and to acquire and hold the 
share or loan capital of any company engaged or concerne din 
any such industry. 


\s the result of an offer made on the 14th March, 1949, 
whih has been accepted by the holders of more than 96 per 
cent. of the issued capital of The Zinc Corporation, Limited, 
the assets indirectly owned by the Company will consist of :— 


(4) Mining leases and plant at Broken Hill, New South 
Wales owned and operated by The Zinc Corporation, 
Limited. In 1948 over 500,000 tons of ore were mined 
containing approximately 72,400 tons of recoverable 
lead, 42,600 tons of recoverable zine and 1,572,500 ozs. 
of recoverable silver. The fully-developed ore reserves 
as at 31st December, 1948, amounted to approximately 
5.000.000 tons, while total ore resources greatly exceed 
this figure, 


(6) The whole of the 2,567,457 issued Ordinary Shares of 

{1 each of Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited. 

(c) The whole of the £2,000,000 issued Ordinary Stock of 
The Broken Hill Corporation Limited. 

The interests of Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited and 


The Broken Hill Corporation Limited are set out in detail in 
the Prospectus. 


2. It is proposed that in due course an offer shall be made to the 


holders of the £1,000,000 4} per cent. Redeemable Cumulative 
Preference Stock of The Broken Hill Corporation Limited to 
exchange their stock for an equal amount of 4} per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares of the Company. Assuming 
this offer is accepted in full the issued and paid-up capital of 
the Company, including the 2,500,000 Preference Shares 


offered for subscription by the Prospectus, will become 
£11,024,573. 


The net proceeds of the issue, estimated at /2,290,000, are 
required :— 


(a) To repay a loan recently raised by The Broken Hill 
Corporation Limited for purchasing the whole of the 
issued Share Capital of Sulphide Corporation, Limited, 
and to replace working capital recently applied in taking 
up additional shares in New Broken Hill Consolidated 
Limited. 


(b) To meet commitments of subsidiary operating com- 
panies and to provide working capital for the general 
purposes of the Group. 

Combined net assets of the Group (exclusive of goodwill and 
outside shareholders’ interests) as set out in the Auditors’ 
Report amount to /8,251,305 and, together with estimated net 
proceeds of the present issue, total £10,541,305, which are 
sufficient to cover the nominal amount of the proposed 
Preference Share Capital of the Company, namely {4,476,626 
more than twice. 

The average annual profits for the 10 financial years completed 
within the year ended 30th June, 1948, as shown in the 
Auditors’ Report on the basis stated therein and which include 
profits of The Zinc Corporation, Limited and of The Broken 
Hill Corporation Limited to 31st December, 1947, only, are 
sufficient to cover the annual dividend requirements on the 
proposed Preference Share Capital nearly four times. 


The 1948 accounts of The Zine Corporation, Limited, and 
of The Broken Hill Corporation Limited, now in course of 
audit, will disclose increases in profits as compared with those 
of the preceding year. 

The policy of the Group and its programme of operations have 
not been developed upon the assumption that the recent 
phenomenally high level of metal prices would be maintained ; 
even with substantial adjustment in those prices, the Directors 
look forward to the maintenance of satisfactory profits, 
particularly with the widening of interests which has taken 
place recently and the integration now established of mining, 
smelting and ancillary chemical industries in the one Group. 


Copies of the Prospectus, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, and Forms of Application ave now obtainable from:— 
Bankers : 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, Issue Department, 72, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and Branches. 


Brokers: 


GOVETT, SONS & CO., 22, Austin Friars and The Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2, and from 
ae The Registered Office of the Company : 


8, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 








THE EVER READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT FEBRUARY 28th, 1949. 
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Authorised Capital : Fixed Assets : 
4,041,609 Ordinary Stock Units of 5/- each... 1,010,402 Goodwill, Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights, 
1,158,391 Ordinary Shares of 5/- each cies 289,598 Processes, and Formulae : 
200,000 7°, Cumulative Participating Prefer- (At 3ist March, 1937, the cost of £1,111,368 
ence Stock Units of £1 each i a 200,000 was specially written off thereby elimina- 
£1,500,000 ting all intangible assets from the 
— Company's Balance Sheet) hae de Nil 
aL Freehold Land and Buildings at cost less Wa 
Issued Capital : Damage and realisations sca .-» 228,476 
4,041,609 Ordinary Stock Units of 5/- each... 1,010,402 } Add Transferred from Subsidiary Com- 
200,000 7°, Cumulative Participating Prefer- ' panies wound up during the year et 66,603 
ence Stock Units of £1 each Sis oe 200,000 ‘ Transferred trom Rehabilitation Account... 365,676 
—— 1,210,402 onaenln 
J s - 660,755 
Free Reserves and Surplus (Revenue) Less Amounts written off over the past 28 
Bete nn ck HOROG: .aeni de> i «OD years 2 TEP ae bak Ae 70,755 
Dividend Equalisation ... be — a 400,000 ; 590,000 
Balance of Profits carried forward after Plant and Machinery, Establishments, Motor 
providing for the proposed final Dividends — 118,414 Cars and Delivery Vans at cost less War 
———— 1,518,414 Damage and realisations... ne --» 1,510,305 
Add Transferred from Subsidiary Com- 
Provisions and Contingencies (Revenue) : panies wound up during the year oad 15,600 
Contingencies (including Sales Aids)... 5s 250,000 Transferred from Rehabilitation Account... 1,191,313 
Provision for Profits Tax and Income Taxes 2717 18 
1949 50 on ia oa a .-. 138,295 tiie =e cece ee 
Provision for various Tax Balances ... wo , S9E9%6 ss Amounts written off over the past < 1.495.437 
- ean 519,569 years ooo cee eee eee see ° e \ 1 181 
s@e by 
Current Liabilities : Subsidiary Companies (at cost less amounts 
Trade Creditors and Accrued Charges --» 901,932 ere 24.455 
Final Dividends recommended 5 oon an Current Belances site we 7749 
by the Board of Directors ... 262,601 —= PrESRS SaNeROeS ie ° 
Less Income Tax at 9/- 19 £ ase 118,170 sanasi 32.20 
4 v7 
—— 1,046,363 Less Cash deposited by and balances due to 
Subsidiary Companies... is nae 20,422 —— 
Associated Companies and Trade Investments ; 
; at cost Aa as tae ae ae 184,305 
: Valued as follows :— 
Quoted Investments— Market Value «+ 319,303 
Unquoted Invesiments—Valued by the 
Directors... nat ce aN oon 188,539 
NOTES.—Caprrat Commitments. The outstanding Capitat eininconcins 
Commitments sanctioned by the Board amount to approximately £507,842 
£125,000. mea 
Sussipiary Companies. In view of the insignificant amouats Current Assets : 
involved, the accounts of the Subsidiary Companies have not s 
been consolidated. Stock-in-Trade as per Inventory (valued by 
the Company's Officials)... sa «-» 3,271,526 
Trade Debtors and Payments in Advance after 
making provision for Doubtful Debts — ... 737,471 
Cash at the Company's Bankers and in hand... 277,883 > sacten 
MAGNUS GOODFELLOW : 
E. N. ROWBOTHAM } Directors 
£4,294,748 ee 
——s | £4.204,748 
‘ 
The above balance sheet is extracted from the Report of the Directors and Statement of Accounts sent to all Stockholders. 
These accounts can be inspected at the Company's offices during usual working hours. 
® ’ 
The Chairman’s Comments on the Report and Accounts 
The Audited Accounts for the year ended 28th February, 1949, are drawn in| Turning to the other side of the Balance Sheet the Issued Capital remains at 
conformity with the Companies Act, 1948. cis ; | £1,210,402. 
eae ompany’s business and profits were broadly maintained during the ai Wve have expressed clearly the Free Reserves at £1,518,414, the property of 
: . . . . toc ers and the support their business. 
_ _ The new Companies Act, 1948, and the various changes in accounting made sos : ad ing to £519,569 should 
it impossible to put in the figures for the previous year on a comparative basis. be saedacenticeannramantaatin nat ditaatiedaeteniaien Taxation 


This comparison will be made in the future as in the past. has met : : : : nieonee seek 
i ided i bsidia et been finally agreed with the taxing authority, but we continue to $ 
Mis ree peat game - aa — eee aio a agvecenent and expect to pon eed at one in the Ave future. The Current aie 
. ; ; p % 
value of £307,734, this asset being reduced thereby to £11,785, the Balance Sheet emounting to £ 1,046,363 are for Supplies, Expenses Accounts and the Stoc 


: : 95) : : Net Dividends. 
fun tedden, «Wale peheereagaed Talay Sane: eevee guetanty eae Torte I have sought in these comments to make clear to the Stockholders the changes 
conditions, and has resulted in various savings in administrative and other expenses. and improvements that have occurred during the past year. We are in go 
Further not unimportant savings may be expected. to meet and overcome problems as they may arise. 4 
= a of echabiieation hes enabled us te make the clear statement Our Managers, meee beta na have worked loyally and well and we 
on Land an uildings an ant an achinery int alance Sheet. express Our appreciative thanks em. 
raised the Depreciation from £40,000 to £80,000. sepa Mie ” MAGNUS GOODFELLOW, 
Associated Companies and Trade Investments of a book value of £184,305 Chairman. 





are shown separately an4 the total value of the quoted Securities, plus your 
Directors’ valuation of the unquoted Investments amount to £507,842. 


_ The Current Assets are £2,286,880 ared with £2.495,707 a year ago, At the Annual General Meeting, held oa 3st May in London, final dividends 
while the Current Liabilities have fallen from Fi 331.082 to £1,046,363. It will be were approved as follows: 5°, _ 200,000 Preference Stock Units of £1 each, 
observed that the surplus of Current Assets over Current Liabilities is £1,240,517 making the maximum of 10% and 25%, on 4,041,609 Ordinary Stock Uaits of 5/- 
as compared with £774,655 a year ago. each, makiag 40°, for the year. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


THE 229th ANNUAL REPORT 
LORD BICESTER’S SURVEY OF HOME AND OVERSEA PROGRESS 


The two hundred and_ twenty-ninth 
waual general court of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance was held on June Ist in London. 


The Right Hon. Lord Bicester, Governor, 
who presided, said : —Gentlemen,—You will 
ave received a copy both of the report and 
gounts of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
wd consolidated accounts of our group for 
ihe year 1948, and therefore you will no 
doubt wish me to take them as read. 


Your court of directors remained un- 
changed during the year. Among our 
pincipal executives Mr J. S. Steer has been 

inted deputy general manager and Mr 

§ Beresford Shaw and Mr H. A. Walters 
lave been appointed = assistant general 
mnagers. Mr B. B. Fisher, our foreign fire 
manager, Whose outstanding knowledge was 
df great value to us has retired and Mr H. 
C. Brett has succeeded him. 


Towards the end of the year our general 
manager, Mr Phelps, undertook an extensive 
tur of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Mrica, visiting our branches there and 
making personal contact with a very large 
wmber of agents and connections of our 
moup. You wil] be glad to know he reports 
that our affairs in these great countries are 
inexcellent hands and the support we receive 
fom our many friends there and the devoted 
work of our staff is greatly appreciated. 


I will now give you a review of the depart- 
mental results of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance for the year. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Our Life Department issued 5,020 
policies for sums assured (after deduction of 
tassurances) amounting tw £4,185,194, 
while the total premium income was 
{1,722,418, a figure which again shows an 

on the preceding year. 

You will see from the report that the gross 
wetage annual rate of interest on the life 
lund is £4 4s. 4d. per cent. For the year 
1947 the rate was £4 1s. 8d. per cent, so that 
the figure for 1948 increased by 2s. 8d. per 
cmt.. In my address to you last year I dealt 
# some length with the question of fluctua- 
tons in the rate of interest because it is, as 
wu well know, an extremely important 
factor in the successful management of life 
wsurance businesss. 


I then pointed out that the pressure of 
cheap money was responsible for the almost 
wntinuous downward course of the rate of 
Merest earned by our life funds over a 

Md many years, but that it was not our 
Policy to accept a Jess high standard of 
“pital security in order to arrest such overall 
tate of decline. The present small increase in 

rate earned does not reflect any departure 

this policy. That we have achieved 

‘ proportionately greater income is due in 
‘me measure to the fact that at the end of 
147 we were carrying unusually large cash 
. In consequence, during 1948 we 

were well placed to take advantage of certain 


‘Mvestment opportunities which presented 
themselves. 


The policy of nationalisation, so far as it 
ws already been carried out, has substan- 
ally curtailed the volume of securities 

Suitable as investments, with the 
sult that, as I have previously indicated 
4 be the case, industrial securities form 
qi: er Rercentage of our life fund 
4 ne cannot help regarding with 
‘oncern this growing appetite for nationali- 
“ton of other industries with a further 


Potential narrowing of the channels of 
Mvestmeni, 





The annual report contains a reference to 
the valuation of the liabilities on the life 
account in respect of the triennium 
1946-48. The total ascertained surplus, in- 
cluding interim bonuses paid during the 
tnennium, amounted to £1,315,485, of which 
the proprietors were entitled to £90,688. We 
have already announced in the Press that 
with-profit policies remaining in force at the 
end of 1948 will receive reversionary bonus 
additions at the rate of 30s per £100 assured 
for each year’s premium due and paid in 
the triennium 1946-48, and the interim 
bonus for the next three years has been fixed 
at the same rate—namely, 30s. per £100 
assured for each year’s premium due and 
paid during that period. 


The figures in the report in relation to the 
annuity account and the capital redemption 
account show that these funds continue to 
make steady progress. 


The triennial valuation in the annuity 
department disclosed a profit of £70,915 and 
the valuation covering the same period in 
respect of our capital redemption business 
disclosed a profit of £15,480. 


The results of our trustee and executor de- 
partment do not call for any particular com- 
ment. The total funds in hand and under 
the administration of this department ap- 
proximate to the very large total of 
£184,000,000. This figure is a little less than 
last year’s, due mainly to the repayment of a 
large debenture issue for which the “ Royal 
Exchange” previously acted as corporate 
trustees. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Our fire department has, I am glad to say, 
had a very good year. The premium income 
at £2,943,218 has increased by £187,538 over 
the 1947 figure. Although this improvement 
is due partly to many policyholders through- 
out the world increasing the amount of their 
cover to figures more in line with present- 
day values, our experience shows that it is 
still necessary continually to draw attention 
to this point so that the insured may avoid 
disappointmert in the event of a loss. 


As regards our overseas business, the un- 
settled political conditions in many parts of 
the world undoubtedly had an important 
bearing on our results, but notwithstanding 
this I am glad to report that our operations 
in this wide field were profitable and there- 
fore again made their substantial contribu- 
tion to the nation’s invisible exports, 


The results of the fire department as a 
whole are undoubtedly most satisfactory and 
we are this year making a transfer of 
£233,997 from this account to our profit and 
loss account, which is a marked improvement 
on last year. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


Our marine account again shows a sound 

sition. The premium income at £632,767 
is £70,000 above that of 1947, reflecting the 
expansion in the shipping industry. 

The effect of delayed claims and the ever 
increasing cost of repairs render it difficult to 
ascertain whether rates for hull insurance 
have reached a really profitable level, but 
this problem is constantly before the Joint 
Hull Committee, which continues its admir- 
able work. 

You will see that we have transferred 
£75,000 to our profit and loss account. 

In looking at this account you will notice 


that we refer to the “fund, including re- 
serve,” whereas in previous years we have 
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referred to “the fund” only. This alteration 
is made to comply with a technicality in the 
new Companies Act of 1948. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income of our accident de- 
partment amounts to £2,085,795, and when 
I tell you that the department has just 
reached its fiftieth birthday you will, I am 
sure, agree with me that it is a happy coinci- 
dence that the premium income exceeds the 
£2,000,000 mark for the first time. A great 
deal of thought and not a little courage have 
been necessary to build up the world-wide 
position the corporation now holds in the 
important field of accident insurance, and our 
thanks are due to all those whose work over 
the years has contributed so greatly to such 
a sound and progressive achievement. 


With the advent of the National Insurance 
(Industria! Injuries) Act, 1946, which came 
into operation on July 1, 1948, as part of the 
Government’s social insurance plan, the pre- 
miums under the employer’s liability policies 
were reduced to provide indemnity in respect 
of the remaining liability at common law. 
This has produced a considerable reduction 
in the income of this section, and the full 
effect will not be apparent until later this 
year. 


A particularly satisfactory feature of the 
account has been the considerable expansion 
in our Overseas business, and here again we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that our 
operations abroad have played an effective 
part in providing foreign exchange. 


This year the transfer from the accident 
account to the general profit and loss account 
is £226,280, which constitutes a record 
figure in the history of the department. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Following the sequence of the published 
annual report, I will now pass on to the 
profit and loss account of the “Royal 
Exchange” itself and then finally to our 
consolidated accounts. 


I have already referred to the various 
departmental transfers to the profit and 
loss account, the total of which amounts to 
£539,570. With the addition of net interest 
of £204,651 and the proprietors’ share of 
the 1941-45 life valuation surplus, together 
with transfer fees, our income for the year 
is £791,073. On the other side, after provid- 
ing for expenses not charged to other 
accounts, wansfer to pension funds, and 
setting aside £275,000 as provision for taxa- 
uon, we carry to the profit and loss appropria- 
tion account a balance of £394,648. 


Having carefully considered the results of 
the year’s working, your court of directors 
is recommending the payment of a final 
dividend of 20 per cent., less income tax, 
which I shall later ask you to sanction. 
This, together with the interim dividend 
already paid, makes a total of 35 per cent., 
less income tax, for the year, and after pro- 
viding this we carry, including the balance 
of last year’s account, a final figure of 
£750,766 to the balance sheet. 


I will now «ask you to turn to the con- 
solidated revenue and profit and loss 
accounts of the corporation and the majority 
of its subsidiary companies. Interest 
amounts to £599,106, and after deducting 
tax, the net figure is £341,267. 


The transfers in the consolidated account 
in respect of the fire, accident, marine and 
trustee departments for 1948 amount to 
£1,097,237. In addition, there is transferred 
a sum of £169,661 in respect of fire and 
accident profits earned in 1947, bringing 
the total to £1,266,898. This addition of 
£169,661 arises from the fact that hitherto, 
in order to prevent delay in presenting their 
accounts, it was the custom of some of our 
subsidiary companies to omit the premiums, 
commission and expenses arising from cer- 
tain foreign and treaty accounts accruing 
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between October 1 and December 31 of the 
year of account. These figures for the last 
quarter of 1947 are now brought into our 
accounting year, so it must be borhe in mind 
that our profits f6r 1948 have actually bene- 
fited by this amount of £169,661. 


' The proprietors’ share of the life valuation 
surplus brought in amounts to £48,225. The 
consolidated transfer of £328,652 in respect 
of the fire accounts results not, only from 
the good experience of the parent company 
to which I have already referred, but also 
of the “Car and General,” the “ Motor 
Union ” and other subsidiaries. I am happy 
also to be able to make a similar report on 
the consolidated accident account in respect 
of which the transfer, as you will see, 
amounts to approximately £650,000. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


For the sake of brevity, I will not go into 
detail in dealing with the accounts of our 
subsidiaries, but there are two matters I 
feel I should mention. 


Firstly, the “ Motor Union” figures have 
benefited materially by the alteration in the 
rate of exchange of the French franc which 
on its further devaluation had the effect of 
decreasing the amount of liabilities in France 
in terms of sterling. 

My second point concerns the State Assur- 
ance Company. Their accounts show much 
improvement on the previous year and would 
have been better had they included, as pre- 
viously, those of the “British Equitable.” 
During the year, however, the “ Royal Ex- 
change” had purchased the whole of the 
shares of the “ British Equitable” formerly 
owned by the “ State.” 

We have already announced that the 
“British Equitable” life fund has been 
placed under the management of the “* Royal 
Exchange” and in future new life business 
secured by them will be written by the 
parent company. Your directots are satisfied 
that this arrangement is in the best interests 
of all concerned. 


eturning to the consolidated profit and 
loss account, the total income shown amounts 
to £1,665,601. On the other side we have 
expenses not charged to other accounts 
£90,459, transfer to pensions and staff allow- 
ances £65,000, United Kingdom taxation 
£693,628, and the proportion of profits of 
subsidiary companies attributable to outside 
holders £12,781. The balance of £803,733 
is carried to the consolidated profit and loss 
appropriation account. 


Before leaving the consolidated profit and 
loss account there is one point to which I 
should like to refer. If you compare the 
incoming balances of this year’s accounts 
with the outgoing balances in the 1947 
published accounts you will find that the 
figures do not quite agree. This is due to 
the inclusion in 1948 of certain small over- 
seas subsidiary companies for the first time, 
and also to modifications necessitated by the 
provisions of the new Companies Act. 


The final consolidated balance in the profit 
and loss appropriation account is £1,611,856. 
The incoming balance is £1,000,194, so that 
after payment of dividends the “Royal 
Exchange” group has gained rather more 
than £611,000 during the year. 


TRIBUTES FOR SUCCESS 


Well, gentlemen, I am sure you will agree 
that we have had a very successful year, but 
in a business such as ours we know that this 
cannot always be the case as was well illus- 
trated by the unfavourable results generally 
experienced in 1947. 


The business of our group demands and 
receives the devoted efforts of a great many 
people both here at home and throughout the 
world and nothing could be more fitting than 
that I should express on your behalf our ap- 
preciation and thanks to our general manager, 
the executive, branch and district office 
Managers and staff of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance and the associated con_panies for 


all they have done to produce such excellent 
figures. At the same time I know you would 
wish me to include in this appreciation our 
local directors and agents both at home and 
overseas for the great help they have given 
us in the past year. 

You are all aware of the international 
character of British insurance and it will 
probably not therefore surprise you to hear 
that the general business of our group out- 
side Great Britain substantially exceeds the 
volume transacted at home. 


Our operations abroad over a great many 
years have consistently played their part in 
the economic welfare of this country; and 
the maintenance of confidence, which is so 
essential to the continued prosperity of the 
business of insurance, is of paramount im- 
portance. 


NATIONALISATION THREAT 


Bearing this in mind, I think it right to 
say that the recent proposal of the Nationa! 
Executive Committee of the Labour Party 
to nationalise a number of insurance com- 
panies which transact industrial life assur- 
ance business has caused serious concern 
amongst some of our Overseas connections. 
Needless to say, this is a most undesirable 
Situation, because any attempt to nationalise 
a part of the industry cannot fail to have 
serious repercussions on the remainder and 
would probably do permanent harm to our 
business overseas. 

We feel, however, we have so far been able 
to allay the concern of our friends abroad by 
drawing attention to the repeated statements 
made on behalf of the Government that 
insurance will not be nationalised. 

We have particular!y in mind the Prime 
Minister's reply to a question in the House as 
recently at March 15 of this year, when he 
made it clear that it was not the intention of 
the Government to nationalise insurance. 

This reply is clearly in accordance with 
the principle outlined by Sir Stafford Cripps 
on November 12, 1945, when he stated in the 
House: 


“Tt would perhaps be proper in this con- 
nection to inform the House of the attitude 
of the Government towards the future of 
British insurance business. The Govern- 
ment have no intention of interfering with 
the transaction of insurance business by 
private enterprise save to the limi'ed extent 
to which insurance at home may be affected 
by the existing proposals relating to personal 
social insurance and industria] iriuries. It 
is the desire of the Government that insur- 
ance should be in the future a. in the past 
dealt with on an international basis and as 
business of an international character.” 


In view of these statements let us hope that 
if the proposals of the National Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party ever come 
before the Government for consideration the 
views of the Prime Minister and Sir Stafford 
Cripps will prevail. 


Surely there is no better example of what 
can be done by individual enterprise than the 
achievements of British insurers, which con- 
tribute so materially to the economic welfare 
of the nation. 


Although, with world conditions as they 
are today, a business such as ours naturally 
continues to encounter many difficulties, I 
neverthe'ess conclude my address on the 
same note of confidence in the future that I 
have always felt since I had the privilege of 
becoming your governor nearly 35 years ago. 


The governor concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 


Mr Charles L. Dalziel (sub-governor) 
seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously ; the proposed dividend was 
approved; the auditor, Sir Nicholas E. 
Waterhouse, K.B.E., was re-appointed and 
his renumeration was fixed, and the proceed- 
ings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks 
to the governors, management and staff. 
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H.P. SAUCE LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 
SIR PATRICK HANNON’S SPEECH 


The twenty-fourth annual general i 
of H.P. Sauce Limited was held, on _ 9 
1949, at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham 
Sit Patrick Hannon, M.P., the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: | 

j = ee peat. omarend and 'n each sub. 
sidiary, the results of the year’s tradi 
been satisfactory. . wing ae 

None of the figures in the Published 
accounts call for particular comment, except 
to emphasise the striking fact that the 
interest of the stockholders of HP. Sauce 
Limited in the Group exceeds £2,500,000 
The trading profit of the company and its 
subsidiaries for the year 1948 amounts to 
£669,699, and it will be noted that this 
figure includes the trading profit of one sub- 
sidiary for a period of fifteen months. From 
the total trading profit, provision has been 
made of £46,433 for depreciation. whilst the 
premiums in respect of pension scheme, to 
which I made particular reference last year, 
amount to £40,703. Dominion and foreign 
taxation amounts to £88,248, to which the 
United Kingdom taxation of £238,270 js 
added, and the net profit of the Group is 
reduced to £285,944. Of this sum, £55,945 
accrues to minority outside stockholders, and 
the sum of £53,926 has been retained in the 
accounts of subsidiary companies. The net 
profit of the parent company 1s therefore 
shown at £180,457, compared with £169,930 
for the previous year. 

In view of the undertaking given to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the stabilisa- 
tion of dividends, the directors recommend 
that a final ordinary dividend at the same 
rate as last year shall be made available, with 
a carry-forward to next year of the remainder 
of £108,596 as set forth in the profit and 
loss statement. 

Our fixed assets at the close of the 
year stood at £255,652, showing an in- 
crease of £38,471 over the corresponding 
figures for 1947. Current assets amounted to 
£728,623, an increase of £92,511, whilst 
interests in Trusiee securities were £854,104. 
Our revenue reserves were £1,115,232. 
Carefully considered improvements of build- 
ings and plant have been in constant process 
and productive efficiency has been main- 
tained on a high level. . 


LEA & PERRINS, LIMITED 


Lea and Perrins Limited, Worcester, still 
maintains its high prestige and permeates 
with its full traditional popularity the 
domestic life of thousands of homes all over 
the world. It is particularly gratifying that 
its affiliated corporation, Lea and Perrins 
Inc., in the United States, in the quality of 
its products is singularly supreme in all the 
States of that vast community. 

I must here give expression to the deep 
regret felt by the board, which I am confi- 
dent will receive the endorsement of all our 
stockholders, on the retirement on the ground 
of advancing age of Mr. Dyson Perrins, s0 
honourably associated during his_ lifetime 
with the company which bears his name. 
The name of his grandson will be submitted 
for election to the vacancy. 

The Albion Bottle Company has filled a 
place of outstanding advantage in the supply 
of bottles to H.P. and its constituent auxi- 
liaries and to outside trade, and further deve- 
lopment in bottle production is only limites 
by want of space at our works at Oldbury. 
Mack’s production of pickles at Walsa'l shows 
steady improvement, with growing popu- 
larity throughout the Midlands. Fletchers 
business operations at Selby are being con- 
tinued with the same vigour and success 3% 
heretofore. Our Australian factory is giving 
evidence of increasing influence among 
distributors, although from time to time t 
supply of raw materials and other elementary 
factors in production have had to be sut- 
mounted by the care and skill of local man- 
agement. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SUNDAY PICTORIAL 
\EWSPAPERS (1920) LIMITED 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
ofthe company was held in London on “unc 


7, 1949. 
The chairman, Mr. H. Guy Bartholomew, 
ig his statement said: 


The accounts for the year ended February 
2, 1949, show a reduction in the total profit, 
iefore taxation, of £72,754 when compared 
with the figures for the previous year. In 
wasidering these results it should be borne in 
gind that they cover 51 issues of the Sunday 
faorial as against $3 in 1948, and that they 
fect the high price paid for newsprint and 
shigher level of production and distribution 
costs. 


After inclusion of an amount of double 
wation relief in respect of prior years’ in- 
ome, the net result of £281,460 compares 
wth £301,455 for 1948, and permits the 
masfer to reserve for contingencies of 
{70,000 and to the reserve for pensions of 
he same amount as last year. After the pay- 
nent of dividends on the ordinary stock at 
ihe same rate of 30 per cent. we are left with 
ibalance of £1,210 to be added to the amount 
ought in, giving a total carried to the 
balance sheet of £189,122. 


A very large contribution to the trading 
profits of your company is derived from the 
revenue from sales of the Sunday Pictorial. 
Public recognition of its outstanding news and 
feature value is evidenced by the distinctive 
win in circulation following the release of 
wficient paper in January last to allow of free 
we. From a pegged circulation of just over 
4000,000 copies it immediately rose to 
4380,000 copies, and week by week the cir- 
wltion trend has been upwards. The net 
ale of the Sunday Pictorial on May 1 last was 
nexcess of 4.840,000 copies. 


This substantial circulation has enhanced 
the value of the Sunday Pictorial as an adver- 
wing medium. The introduction of a larger 


j std Sunday Pictorial has permitted more of 


ihe columns in the paper to be made available 
a advertisements. The sustained demand for 
wertising space gives me confidence that the 
Sunday Pictorial will continue to be held in 
x high regard as ever by the advertiser. 


It is worthy of record that one company, 
a which we have an investment, Reveille 
Newspapers, Limited, which publishes the 
wekly paper Reveille, has recently reported 
inet sales figure of over 640,000 copies. This 
umpares with its pegged circulation in Dec- 
ember last of 80,000 copies. 


At the end of February, Mr. S. D. Nicholls 


‘pressed his desire to relinquish his respon- 


ubilities as advertising manager of the 
Sunday Pictorial and as a director of the 
company. He became advertisement manager 
the Sunday Pictorial on its first issue and 
emed the board in 1931. He has played his 
part in contributing to the success of your 
wmpany and I feel you would desire to be 
wined with his colleagues in wishing him 
many peaceful years of leisure in retirement. 


Following Mr. Nicholls’s retirement, Mr. 
Coope took over the supervision of the 
sement department. Mr. Coope has a 
association with the advertisers in this 

and an extensive knowledge of the 

s connected with this most im- 
portant side of the business of a national 
tewspaper. 


In many ways the day-to-day problems of 
the business have been accentuated by the 
Metease that has taken place in paging and 
fog culation. That solutions have been found 

Such problems as they have arisen is in 

t measure due to the most capab‘e staff 
We have in each department. I am sure you 
Wish to have placed on record our 


he jation and thanks for their efforts 
Urng the year. 


Maintenance of profits at levels com- 





parable with those of 1948/49 depends to a 
very great extent on a further reduction in 
the price of newsprint below that ative 
from March last. This, I am hopeful, will 
occur Jater in this year and, in such event, I 


i115 


fee] confident the results to be considered 
when we meet next time will give cause for 
satisfaction. 

_ The report, accounts and other items on 
the agenda were adopted. 





THE DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED 


The twenty-ninth annual general meet- 


ing of the company was held, in London, 
on June 7, 1949. 


The chairman, Mr H. Guy Bartholo- 
mew, in his statement, said: — 


The profit for the year ended February 
28, 1949, after all charges, but before taxa- 
uon, amounts to £867,677. 

After charging taxation and taking credit 
for an amount of £53,003 for double taxa- 
tion relief, we are left with £449,124 avail- 
able for dividends and reserves. This 
amount, compared with that available in 
1948, shows a drop of £42,020. 

The balance available after charging the 
dividends for the year on the preference 
stock and the interim paid on the ordinary 
stock permits of the payment of a final 
ordinary dividend of 174 per cent., thus 
maintaining the annual rate at 30 per cent., 
and the transfer to reserve for contingencies 
of £150,000 and to reserve for pensions of 
£30,000. This will leave a balance of 
£2,924 to be added to the amount brought 


in, making the total carried to the balance 
sheet £148,485 


The reduction in profits is in great mea- 
sure due to the increase in the average 
price of the newsprint consumed during 
the year, which was over £7 per ton greater 
than that effective in our last year. 


Increased costs have had to be borne in 
other directions, most of which were be- 
yond our power to control. 


When we met last year I told you that the 
circulation of the Daily Murror was then 
limited to a daily sale of 3,700,000 copies. 
Following the release of sufficient newsprint 
to allow for an increase in pages and free- 
dom of sale, the circulation rose immedi- 
ately by over 400,000 copies. The Daily 
Mirror thus became the first daily news- 
paper in the world with an average daily net 
sale of over 4,000,000 copies. Week by 
week since then there has been a steady 
increase and the net sale is now reaching 
4,500,000 copies. 


By reason of this great circulation, adver- 
tisers enjoy in the Daily Murror a more 
economical rate per thousand copies than in 
any other daily newspaper in the British 
Isles. 


In spite of the great demand by adver- 
tisers for spce in our columns, it has been 
our consistent policy to restrict the propor- 
tion of space devoted to advertisements in 
order to give the highest possible service 
to our readers In fact, the percentage 
of advertisement space in the Daily Mirror 
is below the average carried in the national 
daily newspapers. This is a matter of 
deliberate policy, which we intend to pursue 
as far as the economics cf production will 


permit. 

To see that this policy is implemented to 
the best advantage of all advertisers, Mr 
John Coope has taken over the supervision 
of the advertisement depariment. 


Mr Coope has had an association over 
many years with the advertising world, and 
his understarding of the problems that face 
advertisers assures us Of the conunuance 
of their good will. 


The additions to freehold properties are 
represented mainly by further acquisitions 
of sites adjacent to the property we own 
in Holborn. Clearance of the site here is 
now being proceeded with, 


We have purchased the lease of premises 
adjacent to Geraldine House, which we hope 
will afford in due time opportunity to extend 
our present building. 


_ The deposits made on new plant cover 
items, some of which are awaiting erec- 
uion. 


The consolidated accounts of the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, 
give evidence of the satisfactory progress 
of that company during its last financial year. 
Present indications are that they have every 
hope of maintaining the rate of dividend at 
75 cents per share for their current year. 


_ Trade investments now include a share 
interest acquired on advantageous terms in 


a small jobbing printing business in Accra, 
Gold Coast. 


You will] be interested to learn that one 
of the companies in which we have taken 
a share interest in recent years, and which 
publishes the weekly paper, Reveille, has 
recently reported a net sales figure of over 
640,000 copies, which compares with its 
peeged figure of 80,000 copies in December 
ast. 


During the year, Mr C. E. W. Thomas, 
on doctor’s advice, tendered his resignation 
as Editor of the Daily Mirror, and at the 
end of February resigned his seat on the 
board. Mr Thomas became Editor in 1934 
and during his tenure of office saw the 
public demand for the Daily Mirror rise to 
over 3,700,000 copies. 


Mr Silvester Bolam was appointed Editor 
in June last and to a seat on the board in 
March. 


In December the circulation manager, 
Mr G. W. Budden, died. Under his direc- 
tion a most efficient organisation had been 
built up and it is in great part due to him 
that we have found in his assistant, Mr A. 
E. Ashwell, a successor who adequately fills 
the vacancy and who has, with the able 
assistance of a most loyal staff, been able 
to deal with all the difficulties associated 
with the great increase in the demand for 
the Daily Mirror. 


The goodwill that exists between our- 
selves, the wholesaler and retailer has con- 
tributed a great deal in easing the problems 
that are associated with the distribution of 
such a large circulation. 


In other departments the team work has 
been most evident, and I would be remiss 
if I did not record my thanks for the ser- 
vices rendered by all during the year. 


So far as the current year 1s concerned, 
the main factor governing profit is that of 
the price we have to pay for newsprint. As 
you know, we are now producing daily a 
I do not feel that any 
newspaper management can face with 
increase in size while 
the price of newsprint is so high. How- 
ever, T am confident that though the profits 
may not be at the level of recent years, 
the next year’s results should not give cause 
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The report; accounts and other items on 


the agenda were adopted. 
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ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR E. M. LITTLE’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, 
Limited, was held on June Ist at Grand 
Falls, Newfoundland, Mr Elhott M. Little, 
the president, being in the char. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, which was circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to December 31, 
1948: 

The accounts before you show substanti- 
ally the same net profit for 1948 as was earned 
in 1947, brought about by increased divi- 
dends from Terra Nova Properties, Limited, 
which largely compensated for reduced profits 
from our mill operations. 


While the world demand for newsprint 
remains firm, there are indications that the 
upward trend of prices is levelling out, cr 
may have already reached the peak, in which 
case any further increase in preduction cosis 
will make inroads into our prolits. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S NEW STATUS 


In the course of the year under review 
events took place which resulted in New- 
foundland becoming the tenth Province of 
Canada as from March 31, 1949. You will 
no doubt wish to hear how your company is 
likely to be affected by this change in the 
island’s constitution. The question has been 
closely studied and, so far as can be fore- 
seen, while there will be certain changes in 
our internal economy, the gains and losses are 
expected largely to cancel themselves, so that 
no material difference is anticipated in the 
company’s operations. 


Your company has long been the holder 
of the controlling interest in Gaspesia 
Sulphite Company, Limited, cwning, at the 
beginning of the year under review, approxi- 
mately 73 per cent. of the issued capital. As 
a result of an independent valuation of the 
shares of that company and of Anglo-New- 
foundland Development Company, Limited, 
it was found that they were of nearly equal 
value. On that basis, an offer was made to the 
minority shareholders of Gaspesia Sulphite 
Company, Limited, to acquire their holdings 
in that company in exchange for a similar 
number of shares in Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company, Limited. The offer 
was accepted by all the minority holders and 
the exchange was completed by December 31, 
1948. 


Your company shares with industry 
generally the problem which might arise in 
the event of a sharp decline in commodity 
values of having large stocks priced in excess 
of market value. Your directors consider 
it prudent to make some provision against 
this contingency and_ have, therefore, 
authorised a transfer from profit and loss 
surplus to reserve of the sum of $1,000,000, 
which is reflected in the accounts presented. 


DIVIDEND REPEATED 


Last year on recommending a dividend of 
$1.00 your directors were conscious of the 
large expenditure required to complete our 
rehabilitation programme and of further in- 
creases in working capital. The same con- 
ditions exist today, and also we may have 
reached a turning point in the trend of 
economic activity. Your directors, therefore, 
consider it desirable to pursue our usual 
conservative policy and restrict the dividend 
this year to the same rate as the previous two 
years. 


GASPESIA SULPHITE COMPANY, LIMITED 


The company’s mill continued to operate 
at full capacity during 1948 and production 
was slightly higher than in 1947. The 
average price realised on sales of unbleached 
sulphite pulp was considerably higher in 
1948 than in 1947, but this increase was in- 
sufficient to cover fully the rising costs ot 
production, particularly of pulpwood and 
wages. As a result the profits earned by the 
company in 1948, after charging depreciation 
but before providing for taxation, amounted 
to $1,405,120, rather below the 1947 level. 


Since the close of 1948 the market for un- 
bleached sulphite pulp has shown some signs 
of weakening, and a reduction in the price of 
$7 per ton became effective early in 1949. 


TERRA NOVA PROPERTIES, LIMITED — 
BUCHANS MINE 


The tonnage of ore milled during 1948 
was 319,000 tons as compared with 341,000 
tons treated in the year 1947. The tonnage 
treated was adversely affected by shortage 
of power during the period January to April. 
Metal prices realised during 1948 were higher 
than those of the previous year, so that 
despite the lower production there was a 
satisfactory increase in the net income of the 
mine. 


Diamond drill exploration work continued 
throughout the year. Further holes drilled 
in the area that vielded favourable results 
last year encountered ore intersections at 
depths considerably below any previously 
known ore horizons. The above-mentioned 
diamond drilling has indicated 1,342,000 tons 
of ore which can be considered as reasonably 
assured. In addition, 1,400,000 tons of ore 
seem possible as further extensions. No firm 
statement can be made as to actual tonnage 
in either of these categories until a consider- 
able amount of underground development 
and further diamond drilling has been accom- 
plished. 


ORE RESERVES 


The estimated reserves of assured ore in 
the Lucky Strike and Oriental ore-bodies at 
December 31, 1948, were 1,211,900 tons. In 
addition there is an estimated tonnage of low- 
grade ore totalling 233,900 tons, which, under 
favourable conditions, might be mined at a 
profit. The total ore reserves of all kinds— 
namely, assured, probable, and prospective 
ore—therefore now amounts to over 4,000,000 
tons. 


During the year negotiations were carried 
on with the Newfoundland Government to 
obtain exclusive rights on certain Crown 
lands, totalling approximately 6,250 square 
miles outside the area covered by your com- 
pany’s earlier agreements. An agreement 
covering this grant was concluded early in 
1949 and a complete aerial survey of the lands 
will be undertaken as the initial exploration 
step. 


SUBSIDIARY SHIPPING COMPANIES 


The year’s shipping operations again 
resulted in a good profit, out of which your 
company received a dividend of $80,000. The 
advent of union with Canada made it 
desirable to make different arrangements 
regarding our shipping companies and 
accordingly steps were taken since the close of 
the financial year to liquidate two of our 
companies and to incorporate a new company 
in Canada to conduct future shipping 
activities. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LANCASHIRE STEEL 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


Mr JOHN E. JAMES ON 
NATLONALISATION 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
the Lancashire Steel Corporation, Limited, 
was held on June 2nd, at Warrington, 


Mr John E. James, chairman and 
managing director, after expressing regret at 
the death of Sir W. Peter Rylands, Bart., in 
the course of his speech, said: The earnings 
from operations fer the year, together with 
income from investments, amounted to 
£1,960,796. These earnings exceeded the 
comparable figures for the year ended 
December 31, 1947, by £373,147. 


We have had a record output in alf 
departments of the works of your Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary and associated com- 
panies. The Iron and Steel Industry has 
taken seriously its obligation to play its part 
in the full employment of the people of this 
country and, at the same time, to give to its 
customers, both in the home and export 
markets, not only the right goods at the 
right price, but also the quality and service 
they legitimately demand. I wish to assure 
you that your directors are doing everything 
in their power to equip our various works 
with the most modern technical equipment 
which science can provide, in order to ensure 
that our products will continue to find 
favourable markets both at home and abroad. 


THE IRON AND STEEL BILL 


You will, I know, expect me to say some- 
thing to you about the Bill for the 
nationalisation of the Iron and Steel Industry 
that has now passed through all its stages 
in the House of Commons. The introduc- 
tion of national trading as an element in the 
country’s economy can, at its highest level, 
only be experimental. What doubt and sus- 
picion it may create in the minds of other 
nations no one can tel, or what healthy com- 
petition between those now engaged in indus- 
try it may arrest, cannot be gauged. 


What we do know is the intimate connec- 
tion that iron and steel has with other forms 
of industry, and unless it continues to be 
alive, enterprising and capable of giving good 
service to its customers in all lands, the 
standard of living of the people of this 
country may well be prejudicially affected. 


RECORD OF THE INDUSTRY 


The past history of the industry shows that 
it has been ready and willing to accept, by 
agreement, forms of Government control oa 
questions of planning, prices, supplies and 
direction of iron and steel products to the 
home and export markets, It has also in 
general carried out the appeal which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made to indus- 
try and has restricted the distribution of its 

ofits in accordance with the views of the 

vernment. 


I cannot find anything in the Bill which 
justifies altering the way in which the control 
of the industry is exercised, from one 
agreement with the Government on all im- 
portant issues, to one of directions by the 
Government, and from a system of regulat 
enterprise to one of practically complete 
State monopoly. I earnestly trust that before 
the Bill becomes law, a searching inquiry 
into all its implications will be carried out 
as it is essential that public opinion be given 
the necessary knowledge to enable it to pas 
judgment on the Bill. 


The report was adopted. 
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5, POLLARD AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY POSITION 


The thirty-seventh annual general meet- 
ig of E. Pollard and Company, Limited, 
ys held on ‘Tuesday, May 31st, 1949, in 
London. 

The chairman, Mr H. Edward Pollard, in 
he course of his speech said : — 

The net profit of the group for the year 
ys £182,935, out of which we have made 
ie usual transfer to the reserve for redemp- 
jon of debentures and have provided for the 
aimated liability for taxation on the whole 
the profits earned to date. We have paid 
ie preference dividend and are recommend- 
og the payment of an ordinary dividend at 
ie same rate as last year—that is, 74 per 
cent. 

You will have noticed that in order to 


] met taxation assessments on a_ surplus 


which was credited to reserve account in 
eaccounts of a subsidiary company in 1947) 
sing on the sale of a leasehold property 
aamount of £197,652 has been transferred 
fom the reserve account of that company. 
We appealed against this assessment and our 
peal was heard before the General Com- 
missioners on April 28 and was successful, 
tut the Inland Revenue authorities have 


} ae exercised their right to have a case 


wed. That is the position today and the 


} mater will take its course to its conclusion, 


wich I sincerely hope will be wholly in 


our favour. 





On the whole, I think you will agree that 
ie accounts show a satisfactory position, in 
gute of the fact that we are still very con- 
wlled by material shortages, licences, and 
permits. There has been a little easing of 
tese during the past few months and 
wssibly the time will soon come when we 
tall be free to bring our substantial resources 
wo full play and increase our turnover on 
te high quality work in which we like to 
gecialise. 


SUCCESS OF SHOP-FITTING SECTION 


Our shop-fitting section was particularly 
wcessful in its results and the turnover here 
‘oly improved during the year from war 

ge repairs to a high percentage of new 
work, 

In our display section we have had a busy 
wat closely following on the increased trade 
nshop-fitting. On the engineering side of 
te business the demand for Haskins steel 


NOTICES 
—— 


OVERSEAS FOOD CORPORATION 
Avacancy exists for a Statistician with a first or second class honours 
gree in statistics, mathematics or economics with statistics, for service 


wth the East African Groundnuts Scheme 


© qualifications and experience, in a range from {£600 a year. 


W2. 


Sith & Son Ltd., or any newsagent. 


PPORTUNITY required of high-level management by successful 

} / fxecutive. qualified and practised in Accountancy, Sales Manage- 

tae Advertising. Consultant specialist in { 

: Production and Administration. Age 42.—-Box 126. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

FACULTY OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 

aul Plications are invited for appointment to RESEARCH ASSISTANT- 

ADM IN ECONOMICS, ECONOMIC STATISTICS, POLITICS OR 

SP TRATION: There are two grades: | eT, ce 

+ Salary £350 pe . All applications shou e sent n 

ater than July 15, 1949’ to the Renistreé t e University, Manchester, 13, from the Registrar, 

thtaine further particulars and forms of application may be 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
poli ations are invited for two Assistant Lectureships in Economics 
Mecting an initial salary of £400/£450 a year, the appointments to be 
auve on October 1, 1949. Applications should reach the Registrar, 
Niversity, Leeds 2 (from whom further particulars may be 


The U 
thins 
tained) not Jater than July 9, 1949. 


WAL FIGURES"’ is the monthly statistical bulletin published by 
the National Coal Board, price 1s., and obtainable from W. H. 





shutters and ironwork, and Hammond and 
Champness electric lifts has been very steady, 
and, in fact, we considerably increased our 
export trade in this section. - I do not expect 
them to reach a very high level on home 
trade until commercial building work gets 
into full swing again. ' 


The Morris Singer Company, which is our 
subsidiary company specialising in archi- 
tectural bronze and foundry work, stained 
glass windows and steel door frames, have 
made good progress during the year, but here 
again they are held back by the limit on 
general building. 

The Pollards Properties subsidiary is the 
company concerned with the tax appeal I 
have mentioned, They also hold other pro- 
perty, including a building in Marylebone 
which is leased at a good rent for 99 years, 
with a further agreement in respect of future 
buildings adjacent. This company’s holdings 
include a flat property and other properties 
let to the parent company. 

The future prospects of the group are 
promising and should continue to develop 
favourably as trade in general and the build- 
ing industry in particular returns to normal 
business. 

The report was adopted. 


MORRIS MOTORS, LIMITED 
SUCCESS OF NEW MODELS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Morris Motors, Limited, was held on 
June 9th, at Oxford, the Viscount Nuffield, 
G.B.E., the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement : — 


The fall in earnings chiefly arises from the 
reduction in export prices on January Ist, 
1948, a subsidy which ceased with the intro- 
duction of our new programmes. The 
resultant loss of profit, which I forecast in 
my statement last year, has been offset in 
some measure by production economies, but 
the year under review has also borne the 
bulk of the temporary shrinkage in earnings 
unavoidably associated with the early pro- 
duction period of new models. I would 
remind stockholders that, last autumn, the 
entire range of Morris and Wolseley cars 
was completely changed 

There is little need for me to dilate upon 
the cars which were first introduced at the 
motor show last year. The Morris Oxford 
and Morris Minor have already established 
themselves as firm favourites the world over, 
while the reception of the Morris Six and 
the two new Wolseleys, which were unable 
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to be produced so soon, shows them to be 
assured of at least equal popularity. The 
Nuffield universal tractor is now being 
manufactured in growing volume, and has 
aroused enthusiasm far in excess of our 
highest hopes. 


During the past year our export company 
has established a new record by selling more 
than 52,000 vehicles which, with spare parts, 
amounted to the equivalent value of £17 
million. The objective of 1,000 per week 
which was set has thus been attained. 

The report was adopted. 





PEARSON AND FOSTER 
(BRADFORD), LIMITED 
RECORD FIGURES 


The annual general meeting of this Company 
was held on June 9th, in London. 

Mr Arthur H. Johnson, O.B.E., the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech said: —This 
is your company’s first complete year as a 
public company, and as I anticipated in my 
statement at the last annual general meeting, 
the results of the trading for the year now 
under review should, I feel, be considered 
very satisiactory. I am very pleased to place 
before you accounts in which record profits 
and turnovers have been achieved. 

The results of the trading of the group, 
after providing for depreciation and directors’ 
remuneration, is a profit of £120,780. De- 
ducting from this profit the provision for 
taxation of no less than £70,929, the interim 
dividend already paid of £8,250 and the pro- 
posed appropriations of a final dividend of 
30 per cent, less income tax (absorbing 
£12,375) and a further provision for taxation 
of £12,672, there remains a balance on profit 
and less account to be carried forward of 
£32,693, which compares with a figure of 
£16,139 brought forward from last year. 

At the time when the shares of the com- 
pany were made available to the public your 
directors felt justified in anticipating a divi- 
dend of 40 per cent. for the first full year. 
But in view of the very substantial increase 
shown in the profits on the accounts now 
before you, which increase is due largely to 
the pooling of resources, technical knowledge, 
experience and marketing connections, they 
feel justified in recommending a total divi- 
dend for the year of 50 per cent. 

Having regard to the orders on hand, the 
continuing demand for the company’s pro- 
ducts and the increased production which 
should be obtained from the additional 
capacity, your directors look forward to the 
future with considerable confidence. 

The report was adopted. 


ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 


ACCOUNTANTS 


APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers seeking the services of Certified Accountants are asked to 
write to the Secretary of the Association, 22, Bedford Square, London, 


aie ; af . in Tengenyies. a7 W.C.1. (Telephone: Museum 5163.) 

© qualifications and experience in a range from t year. S = rs ; ; : — 

Afurther vacaney exists for an icatotonst Statistician. Salary according ego COAL BOARD invite applications for a post in the Wages 
on 


and Intelligence Branch of the Labour Relations Department of 
riculars f{ ors , ager (Statistics Connaught Place, the Board's Headquarters in London. Salary scale £850 x £35-£1,200. 

rs from Personnel Manager (Statistics), 1, Co s Applicants should have a good knowledge aa 
structure and conditions of employment in industry, preferably. with 
special experience in the coal mining industry. They must be able to 
present and interpret statistics and should possess a general knowledge 


experience of the wages 


of economics. Planning ability and general administrative experience 


post war problems of 


Grade I, salary £450 ; 
approved University. 


are essential. Apply in writing, giving full particulars (in chronological 
order) of age, education, qualifications and experience (with dates) to 
National Coal Board, Establishments (General) Branch. Hobart House, 
Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, marking envelope TT/143. Original 
testimonials should NOT be forwarded. Closing date July 13, 1949. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 

Applications are invited for the above studentships. The student- 
ships are of the value of up to £300 per annum, tenable for one year 
in the first instance, but renewable. Candidates must. at the date of 
election, hold the degree of Bachelor or Master of this or any other 
Regulations governing the award may be obtained 
the University, Manchester, 13, to whom all 
applications should be sent not later than July 15, 1949. 


N ANAGING DIRECTOR ethical pharmaceutical manufacturers. 


London, who prefers the objective approach of the economist or 
scientist to that of the doctrinaire party politician, needs personal 
assistant, preferably science or economics graduate. Technical know- 
ledge not essential but experience of modern tools of management is. 
Ideal would be prewar graduation followed by war service and 2-3 years 
postwar job. Appointee if not already graduate Staff College, Henley, 
will be considered for course, Initial salary range £650-£850. Pension- 
able.—Write Box 130. 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


E. K. Cole.— Consolidated net profit for 
the 18 months ended March 31, 1949, 
amounted to £92,600, compared with 
£104,740 for the previous 12 months. A 
dividend of 30 per cent for the 18 months 
period compares with 224 per cent for the 
previous year. 

Walker Cain.—Net profit for the 15 
months to March 31, 1949, was £534,431, 
compared with £557,069 for the previous 12 
months. Taxation absorbed £971,276 
(£718,025). A dividend of 224 per cent is 
to be paid for the 15 months, compared with 
20 per cent. 

Brazilian Traction.—Gross earnings 
from operations increased by 10.1 per cent 
in 1948. Total revenue was $102,178,567 
($93,082,308). Net revenue after operating 
expenses, depreciation and bond interest in- 
creased from $25,981,384 to $27,086,242. 


Wigan Coal Corporation.—_-A repayment 
of 19s. 6d. in the £ on the 266,743 7 per 
cent non-cumulative £1 preference shares 
and 5s. in the £ on the 591,124 £1 “A” 
ordinary shares and 887,888 £1 “B” 
ordinary shares is proposed by the Wigan 
Coal Corporation. 

Royal Mail Lines.—Consolidated total 
profit of Royal Mail Lines excluding operat- 
ing profit in respect of previous years 
declined by £61,977 to £2,764,250 in 1948. 
The book value of the fleet at December 31, 
1948, was {8,423,427 representing £21 per 
gross ton. Tonnage of the fleet at that date 
was 398,000 gross tons, compared with 
407,000 gross tons a year earlier. 


Financial Times.—Consolidated profit of 
the Financial Times increased from 
£551,626 to £585,610 in 1948. The divi- 
dend has been increased from 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent. The payment of a 5 per 
cent bonus has also been recommended as in 
the previous yeac making the total payment 
of 25 per cent, against 20 per cent. 


Harland and Wolff.—Consolidated trad- 
ing profit of Harland and Wolff in 1948 was 


Prices, 
Year 1945 
(Jan.1 to June 8 


Name of Security 













| June i,\June 8, 
a9 1 





£2,022,289, compared with £2,018,252 in 
the previous year. Group earnings have 
increased from 19.5 per cent to 20.1 per cent. 

Wiggins Teape.—Consolidated trading 
profit for the year to January 1, 1949, was 
£1,871,059, compared with {2,073,906 for 
the 53 weeks to January 3, 1948. The taxa- 
tion charge was £604,498, against £753,427. 
The book value of fixed assets has increased 
from £5,807,252 to £6,658,031. 


Royal Dutch Petroleum.—Dividends re- 
ceived, less taxation, by Royal Dutch Petro- 
leum in 1948 were F1.87,062,676, compared 
with — F1.78,922,249. Total assets at 
December 31, 1948, were F1.1,364,822,604, 
compared with FI1.1,333,051,335 a year 
earlier. 

Pease and Partners.—It is proposed to 
repay the entire 1,250,000 5 per cent pre- 
ference capital and 15 per cent of the 
1,744,891 ordinary capital of Pease and 
Partners. Each {£1 preference shareholder 
will receive 12s. 6d. in cash and 10s. in un- 
secured loan stock repayable in 5 years’ time 
at 10s. 6d. The ordinary sharcholders would 
receive 5s. per 10s. share, 

Bahia South Western.—An agreement 
has been signed in London for the purchase 
of the undertaking and assets in Brazil of 
Bahia South Western Railway by the 
Brazilian Government as from April 30, 
1949, at £565,000. The agreement will take 
effect on sanction by the High Court of the 
scheme of agreement between the company 
and the holders of its loan and share capital. 

Fine Spinners and Doublers.—Trading 
profit of Fine Spinners and Doublers in- 
creased from £1,032,305 to £1,813,504 in 
the year to March 31, 1949. The dividend 
has been maintained at 8 per cent. 


Capital Issues 


Consolidated Zinc Corporation.—Lists 
will open and close on June 15th for the issue 
at par of 2,500,000 4} per cent cumulative 
£1 preference shares. The company’s capital 
consists of £11,024,573 in £4,476,626 4} per 
cent. cumulative £1 preference shares and 
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£6,547,947 in £1 ordinary shares, Profit 
ject to United Kingdom income tax nae 


years to June 30th: 


1939, £81,127 - 
£1,521,438 ; 1948, (2.86405 Ded 


- Combined 


assets as shown by latest accounts of sub. 
sidiary companies at December 31, 1947 


and June 30, 1948: Fixed 


asets, £8,637,844; 


total current assets, £9,617,631; net current 


assets, £3,641,257, 


Kirkstall Forge Engineering.— App) 
tion has been made to deal on the ee 


Stock Exchange in the 
£1,000,000 in £400,000 5 
uve £1 preference shares 
10s. ordinary shares. 


issued capital of 


per cent cumula- 
and £600,000 in 


dokal (Assam) Tea.—Preference share. 
holders registered on June lst are ioe 
5,000 6 per cent £10 cumulative preference 
shares at £11 10s. per share in the proportion 


of one new share for every two shares held 
Ordinary shareholders are offered 192,725 
£1 ordinary shares at 30s, 


per share in the 


proportion one new share for every three 


shares held. 
New Issue 
Issue | 


Bate (Wm.), (Holdings), 4/-..... { 
Do. 5% Cum. Pref., {1.... 
POURED... «cai «di 50s ode bant 
DG: Ga Peel... ES eses cess 
Brit. Gos, 3% 3900-96... consces 
British Tobacco (Australia).... .| 
ee eee | 
Caledon Ship Eng. ............ 
ae, ;, 8 Serr tee { 
Driway Holdings, 5% Pref., 10/- 
El. Mus. Ind., $4% Pref........ 
Hindley (Holdings), 5/-........ } 
Do. 44% Cum. Pref., £1....! 
Malaya, 3°, (450 paid) ........ } 
Monsanto Chem.,, 5/- .........- 
Patons & Baldwins, Ord. (£2 pd.) 
Peat Comtrol, Gf- ....cccscccccce i 
Re, BH Pee, . cccp cvscses | 
NE ENT 6b bn. on vasveescboes i 
PE Ble. access ssenseeenal 
Stimpson Leathers, 5/-......... 
Se, | OG PWG EE ow cic cess 
Teleph. & Gen. Trust, 34% Deb.! 
Union Corporation ..........+.] 
mes CeGOE «.. os4ns0 ones sen i 


(a) To public. 


SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 
reports appear in the Supplement: Shell Transport and Trading ; Harland and Wolff; Royal Mail Lines; Clan Line Steamers; 
International Paints; Taylor Walker; The Financial Times, 


Prices 
Issue | Price, 
Price June 8, 
(a) 1949 
12/44y*  11/0-11/6 
21/3* | 21/0—21/6 
5/0* | 4/0—-5/0 
21/6* — 21/0—22/0 


100-9999 
32/0 | 2/0—2/6pm 


a =) 


21/3—23/3 
11/0* . 10/4)—10/10) 
21/6 | 22/9~23/9 
13/6 | 11/9—12/3 
20/0 | 20/9~21/3 
100 24—2} dis 
52/6 | 51/44—52/lh 
85/0 | 28/0—29/ 

8/1)*) 7/10}—8/1h 
20/9* | 20/6—21/0 
3/3 | 2/9-3/Ih 


101)*, 103;—104 
{10 | s—% pa 
31/6 | i—h pm 

* Placing. 





Notes on the following company 






| Price, Price, | Yield, 
Name of Security | June 1, | June 8, | June 8, 
1949 | 1949 
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Britisn j | 4 s. 4 | 
10038 100% War Bonds 24% August 1, 1949-51 100% | 1008 | 017 11 2 4 1! li % % Other Securities | fs. 
100f | 100%, Exchequer Bonds 13% Feb. 15, 1950)! 1 100; (0 8 4,111 3 | 106_ | 0h | (4) |\Austratia 3$% 1965-69.....|| 104% 219 OF 
1024) | 1014 |War Bonds 23% March 1, 1951-53. | 1olf | 101% {0 § 8/11 Se] } 1014 | Birmingham 23%, 1955-57..|| 102xd 210 0} 
1034 | 101% |\War Bonds 24% March 1, 1952-54.|| 101 | 101g | 011 3/115 Se] 6 5 50 ¢| 5 ¢))Anglo-American , 10/-. 6 40 
104% | 201#8 |War Loan 34% (after Dec. 1, 1952} 102% | 102 | 167,270 9 Tf || 25 6) 5 @)Anglo-lranian Oil, £1...... 1 319 
103 | 102% |\War Bonds 23% Aug. 15, 1954-56.!) 1 102% )/1 18 2 5 OF} 80/5) 72/6) Sa | Assoc. Electrical, Ord. £1... 15/- 41 
1044 | 201% |\Fanding 29% June 15, 1$52-57....|| 102§xd/102AQxd) 1 4 $ 2 810) 82/6 | 716 \p 15 Cc} 22h¢ |\Assoc.Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk.{1)) 74/6 6 4 
105 | 103) National Det. 3% July 18, 1954-58)| 105 | 103sxd/ 1 4 6 210 7/] 33/10$) 23/14) 40 €) 40 ¢ | AustinMotor,‘A’Ord.Stk.5/-) 24/5 8 8 
106% | 1044 |War Loan 3% Oct. 15, isso 104g | 1064/1 4 7 211 SL] BI/-| 74/3) Tae [Barclays Bank Ord. ‘B’ {1.|| _15/- 34 
1044} | 1029 \|Savings Bonds 3% Ang. 15, 1955-65, 1034 | 102 | 110 1 217 Si} 181/9 | 142/6 |) +28c) $80) Bass telifl, Ord. seoeeef] 147/- 39 
102 | 101g |Funding 2§% April 1 1956-61... 101# | 101 1 5 2.2 7120/1] 103/9| 92/6 || 8a} 12 | British Ox coos 95/- 4 
1044 | 103% |Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69..... 1 103 | 1 9 6 216 41) 38/9) 53/9) Bal 5b froustenity, © seeeeee|] 35/Tt 73 
15 112 Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90......|| 112% | 12 | 1 0 7) 214 Ge] 3/- | 25/18) 21he) Tha) Distillers Co., coves} 26/- ‘ 4 
10344 | 102, |/Savings Bonds 3% 1, 1960-70) 102% | 102 | 112 0° 218 21] 34/-| 30/6) Be} 8 ¢|\Dorman Ord. {1.....]} 51/108) cu 
98} Savings Bonds 24% 1, 1964-67, 98 9% | 1 911,212 101] TH- | 62/- | 15 ¢ c [Dunlop F % f. 63/- | 33 

16g | 114 aVictery Bonds 4° Sept. 1. 1920-76) 115 | 1148 | 1 3 8/217 2% | 49/4} 45/98 3a ‘{mp. Chem. Ind., Ord. Stk. £1) 45/9 38 
103% 101% ||Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 1 1965-75)| 102§ | 101 1ll 9 219 O/ oa | isda) 18g \mperial Tobacco, {1...... 5 15 
i 109° Consols 4% (after Feb, 1, 1957)....|, 109% | 1 1 O11 217 1f| 47/3) 46 10 ¢| 10 ¢|\Lanes. Cotton, Ord. Stk. {1)) 36/ 7% 
107 105 Conversion 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961), 105% | 10 19 6,3 0 sf} 51/6 | 43/10)) 10 ¢| We \Lever & Unilever, Ord. £1..|| 45/6 . 4 
& (7fh | Treas. Stk. 24% (alter Apr. 1, 1975) 78 | 78% | 115 3/3 4 Sf] Ol/6| 52/6) 10 c| 15 ¢)London Brick, Ord. Stk. 2 58/14 He 
j STg Treas. Stk, 3% (after Apr. 5, 1966) .; 113 9.3 1 7f{ 3/6) 38/6) Slim) The |P’chin Jnson, Ord. Stk. 10/-\| 41/- . 5 
1024 | 99§ —Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 105-50. 1 ; 100 | 113 2,3 0 Gi} 52/3) 447 | Wa) 4 b)P. & O,, Def. Stk. {1......)) 41/9 3 
S14 | 784 (Console 24%, - geveesecsnces. 79 78jxd) 11410) 3 3 3/ Mh st \tT7y c ie Prudential, ‘A’ £1........+|| 34 ret 
103% | 101§ Brit. Elec. 3% Gtd. April 1, 1968-73) 102 102 1]ll1 3/218 3/} Si/9| 54/4 } 124¢ ¢ ||Stewarts & Lloyds, Def. fl. | _o9/ 28 
1054 | 101} | Brit. Elec, 3% Gtd. Mar, 18, 1974-77), 1 101 11111} 219 01] 78/9 | 60/11) {2ha| 15 b)“‘Shell” Transpt.,Ord.Stk.{1)/ 62/6 61/10 

| | Brit. Trans. 3% Gtd. July 1, 1978-88 100 xd xd} 113 1/3 0 1 ay | of | «125d ae Tube Invst., Ord, Stk. £1.. _ ; ; 

Brit. Trans. 5% Gtd. April 1, 1968-73 1024 | 101% 111 4/218 52) 87/- | 70/9 | 11g a || Turner & Newall, Ord. Stk. £1|| 75/44 3 
10 IBrit. Gas 3% Cad. May 1, 1990.95.11 100% | 99% | 1 130 85/9 | 79/3 || 15 6} 55 a [Waskworth (F W,), Ord. /-/ 82/6 | 81/9 | § 


a) Interim (>) Fmai (c) Whole year. (4) Int. paid balf-yearly. (¢) To carton 


at the earliest date (these are ked ‘e’), and those i ‘ 
=e intestate (marked 1) (a) Not yoke are eckciated after allowing 4or tax a redemption dats. dl) To latest redemption date. (m) 15 months. Yield basis 257% 
& (jf) Flat a lite 15 years 6 mouths. 1 Free of tax. (s) Yield basis 12% (p) Plus tax free bonus 24%. 
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qHE ECONOMIST, June 11, 1949 


| XCHEQUER RETURNS 















































































4 foc the week ended June 4, 1949, total 
ee giimary revenue was £43,362,000, against 
expenditure of £79,789,000 and 
e 3 joes to sinking funds £634,000. Thus, 
-] peloding sinking fund allocations of 2,102,000 
| te surplus accrued since April Ist is 
47212000 against £166,944,000 for the 
“TV imesponding period a year ago. 

4 moARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
Ee AND EXPENDITURE 

ee Receipts into the 

: i Exchequer 

a | (¢ thousand) 

e | Esti- | Apeil | April 

& | mate .4 tones , , 

a mee tak] 1 i Week| Week 
ee i to | to ended | ended 
Bes June | June | June | June 
3 | & | 4 1s | 4, 
ee 19481949 | 1948 | 1949 
i 

e REVENUE : 

© J some Tax...... 1490000] 163,682) 137,578 9,687) 10,069 
Od wia..... .. 105,000) 15,750 19, 1,000 1,300 
i jaate.ete., Duties 176,000) 33,400; 31,600) 2,950 3,000 
© 9 Samps......-. 48, 11,085 = 9, 1,300 1,300 
PP hws Tax... 249 poq] 15310 34,100 1,510, 3,500 
Ba it........f -*F 31,600 2,500 800 
Ftwrlaland Rev 1, 65 = 
es 4 GecalCoatributn. 25, 4 700 
~ 4 ud inland Rev, 2085500] 270,892 252,958 18,952. 20,669 








156,401. 146,7. 
148,600 122'62 


20,466 20,665 
; 54, 1,084 443 
4 SapsWarStores 44, 17,445 477 
4 Seples | Receipt. 
4 tom Trading 18, 006 
10.(Net Receipt- o 
Huriess Licences 12,0 


heceipts fron 
ie Sundry Loans 20, . 40 ase 
| Pieri Receipts. 50,000) 12,555 15,581) 743, 808 


Tal Ord. Rev 17775 619, 808 579,43 58,991 43,362 





SEuF-BALANCING 
oa ‘etOfice,...... 159,630 
‘Gower Tax on 

EPT. Refunds 5,7 


26,000, 26, 2,000 2,200 


lll, «3 








Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(4 thousand) 


Week , Week 









‘ply Services _ | 2781568) 344,359 444, 363] 30,900 48,550 


& paw ended 
2 | | June 
@ , 4, 

: 1948 | 1949 
ty | 

oy Nat De } 103,167) 100,063 52,328 50,250 
4 lkad. 2. 3,358 764 965 
© 4 ‘ter Cons, Fund | ' 

Gy vices... . .| 1a 24 
4 -.. 527,000} 106,840 105,754 33,095, 31,239 
es 

Esa 

es 


“ 
oie 


} 0rd. Expd.. 3308368) 451,199 550,118] 63,993. 79,789 
‘simg Funds. | 664) 250 634 

Wed feral, Seif. agro ia vals 

tal. Expd.) ... 3308368 , 80,423 


es 





hae 
9m Tax on | 

: ERT. Refunds 5,700) 1,588 1,095 
Bid 5473 


2,000, 2,200 
} 
ll 6s 





3473698} 480,452 579,919 66,354 82,736 
: mar eereasing Exchequer balances by £157,494 to 
Bio's, the other operations for the week increased 
8s National Debt by £48,333,942 to £25,222 million. 


NET RECEIPTS d 
Tithe Act, 19 ‘ EIPTS (£ thousand) 





36, We Ue ch actsan chicas ss ceeaaes 305 
: NET ISSUES (f thousand 
a im Othe and Telegraph .... . ce : Bete We .- 1,000 
UR ss -cassccsccsstctatinriesnetts 137 
7. Authorities Loans Act, 1945 .............. 3,150 
Malégraph Film Production (Special Loans) 

SUECMD <-.. coce..crescasenanes 250 
6 Rep tionalisation Act, 1946, see. 34(1) “— 

¥ urces Development : Overseas Food 8 
Pama : War Damage Commission ........ 5,000 
Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... 377 


11,714 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Other Debt :— Treasury Bills .... 3,749 
Internal a 6,086 Nat. Savings Certs. 300 

24°, Def. Bonds. _ 480 3% Def. Bonds. ... 370 

Tax Reserve Certs, 9,663 | Other Debt :— 

Ways & Means Ad- 


ee 3,141 
ee 24,665 
Treasury Deposit 
seceipts ....... 15,000 
55,894 7,560 



















Ways and 
ans 
| Bank 
Public of Debt 
Depts. | Eng- 


land 
































2210-0 | 2616-7] 283-2 | 365 
Feb. 26] 2210-0| 2284-6] 411-4 | 21-3 5946-8 
Mas. 5] 2210-0! 2271-2] 433-1]... 5928-3 
w 12] 2210-0; 2265-5] 414-0 | 13:0 5906-0 
” 19) 2210-0 | 2243-4] 430-5 | 12-5 5950-9 
" sil 441a-4 BPéli 5897-4 
Ape. 9] 2210-0| 2221-4] 369-6 | 2-5 5907-0 
» 15) 2210-0! 2221-1] 369-6 | 19-3 5927-4 
" 23] 2210-0| 2236-2) 386-8 | 1-7 5949-3 
” 30} 2210-0 2217-5] 393-4)... 5933-3 
May 7} 2210-0) 2251-2] 431-6 | 7°5 5889-8 
» 14] 2210-0! 2234-0] 336-5 | 8-0 5905-5 
” 24] 2210-0| 2204-2] 322-8 |... 5916-5 
” 28) 2210-0| 2249-0) 306-7) 5905+2 

| 
2210-0 | 2245-4] 322-1) 9-25 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 


Amount 


295-8 | 170-0 


















Mar. 4 | 170-0 | 330-9 | 170-0 28 
1» 1 | 170-0 | 302-8 | 170-0 43 
"48 | 170-0 | 271-5 | 170-0 & 
” 25 | 170-0 | 307-7 | 170-0 3 
Ap. 1 110-0 | 284-0 | 170-0] 10 2-92 | 49 
» 8 | 170-0 | 288-5 | 170-0] 10 283 | 47 
" 34 | 170-0 | 298-4 | 170-0] 10 2-60 | 42 
" 92 | 110-0 299-0 | 170-0] 10 2-84 | 48 
" 99} 170-0 | 301-3| 170-0] 10 844 | 43 
May 6 | 170-0 | 318-3} 170-0] 10 8-22 | 39 
13] 170-0 | 302-0 | 170-0] 10 8-83 | 44 
" 90 | 170-0 | 300-6 | 170-0] 10 5-56 | 45 
~ 21 | 170-0 | 288-3 | 170-0] 10 5-79 | 49 
i 
une 3.}170-0 | 312-8 | 170-0 5-28 | 36 





On June 3rd, applications for bills to be paid on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 36 per cent of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 4d. and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday 
were accepted at £99 17s, 5d. and above in full. £170 
million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered 
for June 10th. For the week ended June llth the banks 
will. be asked for Treasury deposits to the amount of 
£50 million (maximum), £25 million at 6 months and 
425 million at 7 months 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 







Week Ended 


May 29, | May 28, 
1948 1949 



















avings Certificates :-— 
Receipts. ......-++-eceees 














Repayments ......-+.++- 2,850 | 2,500 _ 20,200 
Net Savings .........00- 350 
Defence Bonds :— ieienasninne ete 
Receipts. .......---+ee- 6,350 
Repayments ......+-+-5+ 6463 
Net Savings ...... eb ebee 
P.O. and Trustee Savings ed 
Banks :-— | 
Receipts ana degaceuetysio~ 10,367 | 11,489 }111,955 
Repayments ........+-: 10,573 | 13,098 |109,648 
Net Savings .......-+--- [Dr 200 Drl,00 am 
Total Net Savings......-.- 2,544 
Interest on certificates repaid 4,040 
Interest acerved on savmgs 
inal invested . 2,291 2,361 | 21,393 
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4 Statistical Summary 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 8, 1949 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


| £ 
Notes Issued: | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1280,136,412 | Other — Govt. 


In Banky. De- | Securities ... 1288,267,114 
Partinent .. 20,211,421 | Other Sees.... 705,521 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 12,265 
Amt. of Fid.——- = 
Wetec... 1300,600,000 
Geld Coin and 
Bullion = (at 
172s. 3d. per 
Oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1300,247,833 1500,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ | £ 
Capital ..... - 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 360,198,941 
Rath sicecs oh 3,484,928 | Other Secs.:~ 44,816,692 


Public Accts.* 7,962,509 Advances... 22,879,245 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 21,937,447 
Special Acct, 29,853,774 


Other Deps.:- 373,341,734 


Public Deps.:- 37,816,283 Discounts and 
} 








Bankers..... 287,428,7 Notes, ....... 20,111,421 
Other Accs... 85,912,968 | Coin......... 4,068,891 
429,195,945 | 429,195,945 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 










1949 










ssue Dept. -— | 
Notes m circulation..... 1267 -9}1272-0,1280-1 
Notes in banking depart- | 
GMB. Venn cs cts en 32-3) 28-5) 20-1 
Government debt and | } 
COCR i... eis -41299-3,1299-3,1299-3 
Other securities......... “8 0-7} O-7] O-7 
GMS 8A Seas 0-2) 0-2) 2 
Valucd at 3. per fine 02... 172/3 172/3) 172/3 


Banking Dept. :— 


sits 

ublic Accounts ........ 12-0; 13-8 8-0 
Treasury Special Account 23-3; 29-9 29-9 
PR ans see teus kis 299-9 287-6 287-4 
Si ad 5:00 ae aint eine 90-4) 89-2) 85-9 
EL Cccaveel venus oa 425-6) 420-5) 411-2 

Securities :-— | 

Government. ........5.; 357-6) 358-5) 360-2 
Discounts, etc........... , 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,350 million to {1,300 
million on March 4, 1948. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows :— 





SILVER GoLp 


London New York, Bombay Bombay 
ounce|per ounce per 100 tol per tola 


1949 








a. | ¢c. 

434 | Th | 
434 714 
Markets Closed 


ve Closed 7h 191 6 
_ 434 7h 188 12 
FS 434 74 188 «5 

























oe 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March 1943, 
£93,485, 1.'9 


Established neeriy 90 years 






ncorpovated with lmuted hability in New Zea! 


aarmanggnag 


-) NEW ZEALAND 






Represented at over 260 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria ; Sydney, New South Wales 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samee. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter, General Manager 


London Office 
1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
O. M. Samuel, Manager 
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Labour conditions in Canada 


Information on available labour, transportation, power and 
kindred subjects, is of vital importance to business men who 
:? may be planning to establish factories in Canada. The Royal 
f Bank of Canada is a convenient source of reliable informa- 
tion on these subjects. Please address your enquiries to the 
Foreign Business Department at either of our London Offices. 


London Offices— 
E. B. McInerney, Mgr. 
L. R. Newman, Megr- 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2. 
2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1,. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA } 0%" 700 branches in 


Canada, the West Indies, 
Head Office, Montreal 


3 Central & South America 
Offices in New York & Paris 


cette thei atl Alii bie Beg belt than ae 
* 7 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability- 


© Ah emanate meen bs 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

Applications are invited for two appointments at Durban: Senior 
Lecturer and Lecturer in the Department of Accounting and Auditing 
in the Faculty of Commerce and Administration. 

The duties comprise lecturing under the direction of the Professor 
of Accounting and Auditing to degree students and professional 
accountant students in some or all of the following subjects: 

Accounting, Auditing, Costing, Income Tax, Executorship and 
Insolvency. 
Staff may be required to lecture also to non-European students. 

Applicants should preferably possess a University degree, a profes- 
sional qualification and practical as well as lecturing experience. A 
sociable and co-operative personality is a desirable attribute. 

Salary scales for men are: 

Senior Lecturer: £600 x £25 — £900. 

Lecturer: £550 x £25 — £725. 
A cost-of-living allowance, at present amounting to £200 per annum for 
a married man and £50 per anntim for a single person, is paid in 
addition. The initial salary will be determined in accordance with 
the qualifications and experience of the successful applicants. 

The appointment will be, in the first place, for a probationary period 
of two years. Successful applicants must commence duties not later 
than February, 1950. Membership of the University Teachers’ Provident 
Fund is compulsory. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
tritish Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications is July 31, 1949. 

A provisional application may be made by a candidate expecting 
shortly to complete a final academic or professional examination. 


SHRIDGE.—Course 28. July 1st-4th. The English Scene, Cities 
4 and Civic Design, Prof Gordon Stephenson; The English Village, 
Dr Thomas Sharp; The English Countryside, J. Wentworth Day; e 
English Garden, Brenda Colvin. 

Course 29. July 8th-lith. Both Sides of the Iron Curtain. Germany, 
R. H. S. Crossman, MP; The Obedient Satellites, J. Hampton Jackson; 
Jugosiavia, Julian Amery; Greece and Turkey, Sir Hughe Knatchbull- 
Hugessen. 

Inclusive Fee: £3 10s. per Course. 
Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel.: 


ee IRINA Gg 


Applications to Sec., Ashridge, 
Little Gaddesden 3191. 


BRITAIN’S LEADING MONTHLY ON ASIAN AFFAIRS 


EASTERN WORLD 


INDIA—PAKISTAN—S. E. ASIA—FAR EAST—PACIFIC 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION £1 (post-free). SINGLE COPIES Is. 6d. 
Write for Sample Copies to :—45, Dorset Street, London, W.|. 


Printed in Great Britain by Si. CLEMENTS Press, L1p., 
at 22 Rvder Street, St. Jjames’s, London, S.W.1. 
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THE ECONUOMIS V, June 11, 1949 


New Business Contacts 


With its wide network of Branche 
Union Bank of Australia is able le ee 
lullest assistance to those seeking to establish 
new business relationships in Australasia. if 
desired, visitors so interested will be put in 
touch with .mporters and exporiers of standing. 

Informative booklets are available concern- 
ing industrial, commercial and social condi- 
tions throughout Australia and New Zealand. 





Head Office : 
71, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED 
Establishea 1837 


Branches throughout 
Australia 
end New Zealand 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT | 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - -- CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = _- £3,000,000 


London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4. 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESIER, | 


€18,000,000 
£107,000,000 
€ 198,000,000 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEED> 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

(1948 Accounts) 





CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


BIRMINGHAM CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE i 


Principal: J. WILSON, B.Sc., B.Com., M.I.Mech E. 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Applications are invited for the new appointment of 
SENIOR ASSISTANT for the 
FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF MANAGEMENT % 
Applicants must have sound practical and executive experience in= 
the costing and accounting divisions of manufacturing industry and 
be interested in teaching this work to senior students of post-graduate 
Status. The salary will in accordance with the Burnham (Technical) 
Scale for Senior Assistants—viz, £700-£800, plus training and graduate 
allowances where applicable. 
Further particulars and form of application may be obtained from:— 
The Principal, Birmingham Central Technical College, Suffolk Street, 
Birmingham, 1, on receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope. Com- 
pleted applications should be returned to him not later than two weeks 
after publication of this advertisement. : 
E. L. RUSSELL, Chief Education Officer. 
PERSONNEL OFFICER 


Applications invited for post of Senior Personnel Officer to group ; 


of light engineering factories in South of England. Appointment will 
be made in Autumn. Age 35-48 (no candidate over 50 can be coa- 
sidered). Responsible experience in industry or commerce desirable. 
Wide experience of personnel management is essential, and good know-7 
ledge of contemporary thought on industrial relations practices. Four- 
figure salary. ension scheme. Main location in greater London area. 
Applications giving full details of qualifications and career, and _prese 
salary, to Box 5420, c/o Messrs, R. F, White & Son, Ltd, 72, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4, marked ‘‘ Confidential; 1022." 


@ECRETARY/ACCOUNTANT required for group of three NEW © 


FACTORIES (general rubber and plastics manufacture) to employ 
1,000 people in South Wales. Production has already started in the two 
smaller factories; the main plant will be complete in 1950. Company 
is a subsidiary of ENFIELD CABLES LTD, and offers unusual —_ 
for 4 QUALIFIED MAN. Good industrial background essential, wit 
experience of ~ mechanisation, costing, and _ financial accountant: 
Temporary accommodation now available; new house in Breconsh ; 
near main factory and offices ready early in 1950. Write (in confidence 
details of og. experience, salary required, etc., to Managing Director, 


Brynmawr ubber Ltd., P.O. Box 7, Enfield, Middlesex. *T sody easel 
WELL-TRAINED ECONOMIST, SEVERAL YEARS’ RESEARCH 
EXPERIENCE, FOR ANALYSIS OF BRITISH RECOV: 


PROBLEMS. UP TO £800.—REPLY BOX 139. a 
PPLES: Worcester, Cox, Superb, Bramley, Selected and despatched 

4A\ direct to you from the orchard. Send P.C. for order form 

Little Whatmans, Biddenden, Kent. —_— 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 1117 


— 


P oemppal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newseasr, Lid. 
U.S. Representative; R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, June 11. 
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